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Fhf  1'an  American  Union,  now  50  years  old,  is 
ID  international  organization  created  and  main- 
ained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Republics: 
\rgentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa 
lica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador, 

[1  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mex- 
co,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the 
L'nitcd  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  Origi- 
lilly  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
Imcriran  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1890  in 
iccordanic  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14  of 
hat  year  at  the  First  International  Conference  of 
^mcriran  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90, 
ind  presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine,  then 
L'nitcd  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  was 
[itatly  expanded  by  resolutions  of  the  Second 
iionfcicncc,  held  at  Mexico  in  1901;  the  Third, 
It  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos 
lire?  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
923;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  the 
ie\enth.  at  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  1933;  and 
he  Eighth,  at  Lima,  Peru,  in  1938.  April  14  is 
rIchrated  annually  throughout  the  Americas  as 
Pan  American  Day. 

Purpose  and  Organization 
The  purjxisc  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
wmotc  peace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
be  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
Htering  economic,  juridical,  social,  and  cultural 
tUtions.  The  Union  is  supported  by  annual 
(Btributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts 
roportional  to  population.  Its  affairs  are  ad- 
anistcred  bv  a  Direetor  General  and  an  Assistant 


Director,  elected  by  and  respxmsible  to  a  Govern¬ 
ing  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  and  representatives  in  Washing¬ 
ton  of  the  other  American  governments. 

Administrative  Divisions 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  special  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  eco¬ 
nomics,  intellectual  cooperation,  juridical  matters, 
agricultural  cooperation,  travel,  and  labor  and 
social  information.  All  these  divisions  maintain 
close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial  bodies 
in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union.  The 
Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains  105,000 
volumes  and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  published  monthly  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official  organ 
of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of  other  publications 
of  the  Union,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 

Pan  American  Conferences 

The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  pier- 
manent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States,  usually  referred  to  fis  the  Pan 
American  Conferences.  In  addition  to  preparing 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  spiecial  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  spiecial  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences. 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 


The  flags  of  all  the  American  republics  flew  in  front  of  the  building  in  honor  of  the  Union’s  fiftieth 
anniversary,  which  was  commemorated  throughout  the  continent. 
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JUNE  1940 

The  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  in  Washington 

On  April  14,  1940,  the  Pan  American  International  Conference  at  Washington. 

Union  celebrated  its  golden  jubilee.  The  The  fifty  years  just  completed  have  seen 

commemoration  of  that  date  in  Washing-  a  powerful  welding  of  the  economic  and 

ton  and  throughout  the  nations  of  the  cultural  bonds  uniting  the  nations  of 

Americas  was  an  event  whose  significance  North,  Central,  and  South  America;  and 

extends  to  wider  spheres  than  the  mere  the  fact  that  these  bonds  are  today  strong 

celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  among  the  American  republics  bears  full 

founding  of  an  institution.  It  marked  the  and  splendid  witness  to  the  unflagging 

completion  of  fifty  years  of  uninterrupted  efforts  of  the  Pan  American  Union  to 

and  increasing  service  in  the  promotion  of  fulfill  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created, 

peace,  amity,  and  understanding  among  Undeniably,  the  record  of  the  Union's 

the  twenty-one  American  republics;  a  first  fifty  years  has  been  written  in  service 

half  centurv’  of  zealous  effort  toward  a  upon  which  the  countries,  members  of 

living  and  permanent  realization  of  the  the  Union,  may  look  with  satisfaction  and 

ideals  of  inter-.American  unity  and  co-  pride. 

operation  which  were  envisaged  long  ago  All  the  nations  of  the  Americas  joined  in 
b^’  Bolivar  when  he  convoked  the  first  this  memorable  celebration,  but  it  was 

Congress  of  American  States  in  1826  and  particularly  fitting  that  the  city  in  which 

which  on  April  14,  1890,  were  advanced  the  Pan  American  Union  came  into  being 

in  concrete  form  by  the  official  resolution  should  have  been  the  center  of  the  festivi- 

creating  the  Commercial  Bureau  of  the  ties.  The  President  of  the  United  States 

American  Republics,  today  the  Pan  Amer-  proclaimed  April  14  as  Pan  American  Day, 

ican  Union,  by  the  delegates  of  the  eighteen  and  the  entire  period  April  8-1 5  was  desig- 

American  States  assembled  in  their  First  nated  Pan  American  AVeek.  The  city  put 
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on  gala  attire  and,  from  the  President 
down  to  the  smallest  citizens  in  the  kinder¬ 
gartens,  participated  in  the  celebration. 
A  number  of  the  principal  streets  were 
decorated  wath  the  flags  of  the  twenty-one 
republics;  several  of  the  large  down-town 
department  stores  had  special  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  window  displays;  some  of  the  theaters 
presented  performances  arranged  upon  a 
Pan  American  theme;  and  in  civic  associa¬ 
tions.  community  centers,  societies,  clubs, 
schools,  and  universities,  the  progress  and 
development  of  inter-American  friendship 
and  understanding  during  the  past  fifty 
years  were  the  topic  of  special  programs 
of  addresses,  tableaux,  plays,  music,  and 
exhibits. 

The  press  devoted  columns  of  space 


daily  to  articles  which  traced  the  path 
inter-American  economic  and  cultural 
lations  through  the  years,  and  nunuiou*''" 
radio  programs  of  a  Pan  American  c  harac  *^^^ 
ter  were  broadcast.  The  radio  and 
were  kept  busy  with  a  stream  of  nicssaccr'' ' 
which  poured  into  the  Pan  Amiricarr''' 
Union  from  all  parts  of  the  continent-r'  ^ 
messages  from  the  Presidents  and 
government  officials  of  the  American  re*''  ® 
publics,  from  cultural  societies,  universiu'^ 
ties,  academies,  and  institutions,  as  "‘'  l" 
as  from  many  individuals  who  a\ailoc 
themselves  of  the  occasion  to  offer  conurai  ' ' 
ulations  for  past  accomplishments  and  1h' 
wishes  for  continued  success  in  the  future  ’  ^ 
The  Pan  American  building,  which  since 
its  erection  in  1910  has  been  one  of  Wash- 
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PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  ADDRESS¬ 
ING  THE  SPECIAL  MEETING  OF 
THE  GOVERNING  BOARD  OF  THE 
PAN  AMERICAN  UNION,  APRIL  15, 
1 940,  IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  THE 
UNION’S  FIFTIETH  ANNIV  ERSARY 


g.|:ioton’s  most  impressive  edifices,  took  on 
-j.fcn  added  measure  of  beauty  and  color  dur- 
Pan  American  Week.  Throughout 
week  the  flags  of  the  twenty-one 
;.,L\mcrican  republics  flew  from  their  stand¬ 
ards  in  the  plaza  in  front  of  the  building, 
"^.anside  the  building,  the  permanent  garden 
^I'l  tropical  and  sub-tropical  plants  which 
.kr,ar(s  the  patio  blossomed  overnight  with 
|..ui  myriad  of  orchids,  of  endless  color  and 
..:|ari(’ty,  from  Brazil,  Colombia,  Costa 
Cuba,  Guatemala,  and  Mexico. 
!„^hcs,  ‘  exquisitely  lovely  and  exotic  plants, 
2,.  'll  of  them  in  full  bloom,  were  so  skilfully 
,  'art'd  among  the  palms,  trees,  and  shrubs 
1  the  garden  that  they  seemed  to  have 
Iff  -Town  there  as  if  in  their  natural  habitat, 
jj).  id  the  rare  and  delicate  beauty  of  the 


flower  sprays  and  clusters  was  profusely 
admired  by  the  thousands  of  visitors  who 
thronged  the  building  during  the  week. 
The  orchids  w'ere  exhibited  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  John  Slotter  of  Jessup, 
Maryland;  and  still  more  color  and  per¬ 
fume  were  given  to  the  scene  by  a  beau¬ 
tiful  display  of  ferns,  tulips,  hyacinths,  and 
Easter  lilies  lent  by  the  United  States 
Botanic  Garden. 

The  chief  event  of  the  celebration  w  as  the 
address  of  President  Roosevelt  at  a  special 
session  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  before  which  he  had 
been  invited  to  speak.  At  eleven  o’clock 
on  April  1 5  the  Board  assembled  around  its 
great  table,  placed  for  the  occasion  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Americas.  There  a  large 
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number  of  diplomats  of  all  countries, 
United  States  Government  officials,  and 
other  persons  of  importance  had  gathered 
to  hear  the  President’s  Pan  American 
Day  message.  Speaking  slowly  and  im¬ 
pressively,  not  only  to  the  visible  audience 
but  to  multitudes  of  radio  listeners  through¬ 
out  the  world,  he  said; 

In  the  year  1890,  on  April  fourteenth,  and 
without  fanfare  of  trumftets,  an  Inter-American 
Conference  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
providing  that  “there  shall  be  formed  by  the 
countries  represented  in  this  Conference  an  asso¬ 
ciation  under  the  title  of  the  International  Union 
of  American  Republics.” 

The  tasks  of  the  new  organization  were  simple. 
They  were  to  collect  and  distribute  commercial 
information,  to  publish  a  bulletin,  to  provide 
trade  information  and  to  carry  forward  the  work 
of  promoting  sound  business  relations. 

But  behind  these  prosaic  words  there  was  the 
driving  force  of  a  great  American  conception 
which  had  been  gathering  headway  for  sixty 
years. 

The  ideal  originated  in  the  mind  of  Simon 
Bolivar:  and  a  kindly  history  has  preserved  for 
us  the  draft  he  wrote  in  1826,  sketching  his  pur¬ 
pose  and  objective. 

His  aim  was  peace  for  the  Americas.  His  hope 
was  that  the  American  example  might  eventually 
give  peace  to  the  entire  world.  His  plan  was 
stated  in  a  single,  brilliant  sentence;  “The  New 
World  takes  shape  in  the  form  of  independent 
nations,  ail  joined  by  a  common  law  which  would 
control  their  foreign  relations  and  would  offer 
them  the  stabilizing  force  of  a  general  and  per¬ 
manent  Congress.”  A  little  later  in  the  same 
year,  as  you  know,  the  Conference  of  Panama 
assembled. 

At  that  time,  it  took  bold  minds  even  to  dream 
of  universal  peace.  And  yet,  the  Congress  of 
Panama  gave  clear  expression  to  precisely  that 
aspiration.  Before  that  time,  there  had  Ix-en 
but  two  systems  of  peace  known  to  the  world. 
One  of  them  had  been  the  peace  of  universal 
conquest,  which  Rome  had  achieved  and  lost, 
and  which  Napoleon  had  vainly  endeavored  to 
imitate.  The  other  was  the  dangerous  and 
temporary  peace  of  balance  of  ptower — which 
even  in  1826  was  plainly  no  permanent  solution. 

At  the  Congress  of  Panama,  the  American 
nations  proclaimed  the  ideal  of  a  Coojjcrative 
Peace;  the  peace  of  free  equals,  freely  agreeing 


to  settle  whatever  differences  might  arise  amp' 
them  by  none  but  pacific  means— determined 
coofterate  with  each  other  for  the  greater 
of  all. 

Never  before  had  any  group  of  nations 
asked  to  renounce  the  splendors  of  indefii 
conquest,  and  to  achieve  their  true  grandei 
peaceful  cooperation.  Yet  that  was  prec 
what  the  Americas  were  considering. 

The  dream  of  Bolivar  was  not  realized  at 
Congress  of  Panama.  But  it  did  remain  a  h( 
an  inspiration.  To  the  writers,  the  poets, 
dreamers,  who  kept  the  ideal  of  coopterative 
alive  through  the  imperialist  nineteenth  centi 
we  owe  an  everlasting  debt  of  gratitude. 

In  spite  of  several  attempts  to  bring  to  a  rcaS 
tion  the  ideal  of  inter-.Amcrican  unity,  more 
six  decades  went  by  before  the  seed  began  to  gri 
I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  on  that  occasion 
initiative  came  from  the  United  States.  In  ll 
President  Cleveland  approved  an  Act  of  C;* 
authorizing  him  to  call  a  conference  of  the  .\raesj 
can  countries  in  order  that  there  might  be  wofl 
out  a  pteaceful  plan  for  the  settling  of  disagi 
ments  and  disputes,  and  a  means  of  cncouia^ 
such  reciprocal  relations  as  would  benefit  all. 

It  was  that  inter- American  conference, 
years  ago,  that  set  up  the  International  Unioaj 
the  American  Republics,  the  anniversary  of  wh; 
we  are  observing  today.  In  op)ening  the  (^onf  j 
ence,  James  G.  Blaine  expressed  its  high  purp-J 
in  the  following  words;  “We  believe  that  a  sp 
of  justice,  of  common  and  equal  interest  hi  tu 
the  American  states,  will  leave  no  room  for 
artificial  balance  of  pxtwer  like  unto  that  wh; 
has  led  to  wars  abroad  and  drenched  Europe  ^ 
blood.”  ; 

Fifty  years  of  unremitting  effort  have  hioi: 
our  Republics  far  along  the  road  that  leads  to  itf’ 
goal.  Today,  as  never  before,  our  nations  '  . 
reason  to  appreciate  the  fruits  of  that 
For  today  we  are  again  face  to  face  with  the  c  and  t 
problem.  |i  ^ji.i 

Universal  and  stable  p>eacc  remains  a  dnar’the  p 
War,  more  horrible  and  destructive  than 
has  laid  its  blighting  hand  on  many  parts  of  lijii"'. 
earth.  Peace  among  our  American  nations  rp  Pea( 
mains  secure  because  of  the  instruments  we  ha  ‘i  - 
succeeded  in  creating.  They  embody,  in  gn  .’  r 
measure  at  least,  the  principles  up>on  which,  i  n  an 
believe,  enduring  p>eace  must  be  based  through.  • 
the  world. 

Peace  reigns  today  in  the  Western  heinisph- 
because  our  nations  have  liberated  thcmstl' 
from  fear.  No  nation  is  truly  at  p>eace  if  it  li- 
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COMMEMORATIVE  STAMPS 

he  Hon.  Hector  David  Castro,  Minister  of  El  Salvador  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board, 
t'celves  from  the  Hon.  Roy  North,  Assistant  Postm^ister  General,  a  sheet  of  the  United  States  stamps 
commemorating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 


p  ndcr  the  shadow  of  coercion  or  invasion.  By 
ihe  simple  process  of  agreeing  that  each  nation 
hall  respect  the  integ^rity  and  independence  of  the 
thers,  the  New  World  has  freed  itself  of  the 
eatest  and  simplest  cause  of  war.  Self-restraint 
id  the  aceeptance  of  the  equal  rights  of  our 
‘ghbxrs  as  an  act  of  effective  will  has  given  us 
jiht  peace  we  have  had,  and  will  preserve  that 
-^aie  so  long  as  we  abide  by  this  ultimate  moral 


r: 


^  Peace  reigns  among  us  today  because  we  have 
sriTcl,  as  neighbors  should,  to  mind  our  own 
l  an  vNi's.  We  have  renounced,  each  and  all  of 
any  right  to  intervene  in  each  other’s  domestic 
dairs,  recognizing  that  free  and  independent 
jiiiins  must  shap)e  their  own  destinies  and  find 
■‘ir  own  ways  of  life. 

Peace  reigns  among  us  today  because  we  have 
-ih'd  to  settle  any  dispute  that  should  arise 


among  us  by  friendly  negotiation  in  accordance 
with  justice  and  equity,  rather  than  by  force. 
We  have  created  effective  machinery  for  this 
purpose  and  we  have  demonstrated  our  willing¬ 
ness  to  have  full  recourse  to  that  method. 

Peace  reigns  among  us  because  we  have  recog¬ 
nized  the  principle  that  only  through  vigorous  and 
mutually  beneficial  international  economic  rela¬ 
tions  can  each  of  us  have  adequate  access  to 
materials  and  opportunities  necessary  to  a  rising 
level  of  economic  well-being  for  our  peoples.  In 
every  practicable  way  we  are  seeking  to  bring 
this  vital  principle  to  its  realization. 

We  of  this  hemisphere  have  no  need  to  seek 
a  new  international  order;  we  have  already 
found  it.  This  was  not  won  by  hysterical  outcries, 
or  violent  movements  of  troops.  We  did  not 
stamp  out  nations,  capture  governments,  or  up¬ 
root  innocent  people  from  the  homes  they  had 
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built.  We  did  not  invent  absurd  doctrines  of  race 
supremacy,  or  claim  dictatorship  through  univer¬ 
sal  revolution. 

The  inter-.\mcrican  order  was  not  built  by 
hatred  and  terror.  It  has  been  paved  by  the  end¬ 
less  and  cflective  work  of  men  of  good  will.  \Vc 
have  built  a  foundation  for  the  lives  of  hundreds 
of  millions.  We  have  unified  these  lives  by  a 
common  devotion  to  a  moral  order. 

The  cooperative  peace  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  was  not  created  by  wishing;  and  it  will 
require  more  than  words  to  maintain  it.  In  this 
association  of  nations,  whoever  touches  any  one 
of  us  touches  all  of  us.  We  have  only  asked  that 
the  world  go  with  us  in  the  path  of  peace.  But  we 
shall  be  able  to  keep  that  way  open  only  if  we  arc 
prepared  to  meet  force  with  force  if  challenge  is 
c\tr  n  ade. 

'l  odav  we  can  have  no  illusions.  Old  dreams  of 


universal  empire  arc  again  rampant.  We  lici'l 
races  which  claim  the  right  of  mastery.  We  led 
of  groups  which  insist  they  have  the  right  | 
imptosc  their  way  of  life  on  other  nations.  V| 
encounter  economic  compulsions  shrewdly 
vised  to  force  great  areas  into  p>olitical  spht  r^i 
influence.  i 

.\11  of  this  is  not  of  mere  academic  interest.  W 
know  that  what  happens  in  the  Old  World  diri-  '■ 
and  fxtwerfully  affects  the  pteace  and  well  heir: 
the  New.  It  was  for  this  very  reason  that  we 
adopted  procedures  that  enable  us  to  meet 
eventuality.  At  Buenos  Aires  we  agreed  that 
would  consult,  should  our  ptcace  Ijc  tin  cat 
.\t  Lima  we  agreed  to  stand  together  to  dclcn 
maintain  the  absolute  integrity  of  every  .Xnieii 
nation  from  any  attack,  direct  or  indirect, 
beyond  the  seas.  .At  Panama  we  worked  out » 
and  means  for  keeping  war  away  from  this  H 


“THE  FUNERAL,”  BY  .ANTONIO  BELLOLIO  OF  ECUADOR 

A  collection  of  paintings  from  the  Latin  American  Republics  made  by  the  International  Business ' 
chines  Company  at  the  suggestion  of  its  President,  Thomas  J.  Watson,  was  shown  at  the  Corcoran 
Gallery  in  Washington  during  Pan  .American  week. 
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“MARKET  ON  THE  HILL,”  BY  PETION  SAVAIN  OF  HAITI 

The  sunshine  and  bright  colors  of  this  picture  in  the  exhibit  of  Latin  American  art  at  the  Corcoian 
Gallery  were  extremely  pleasing. 


stronger  than  the  value  of  lies  and  cynicism.  No 
process  has  yet  been  invented  which  can  perma¬ 
nently  separate  men  from  their  hearts  and  con¬ 
sciences,  or  can  prevent  them  from  seeing  the 
results  of  their  ideas  as  time  rolls  by.  You  cannot 
make  men  believe  that  a  way  of  life  is  good  when 
it  spreads  poverty,  misery,  disease  and  death. 
Men  cannot  be  everlastingly  loyal  unless  they  are 
free. 

\Ve  acclaim  today  the  symbol  of  fifty  years  of 
the  American  way.  We  are  determined  to  con¬ 
tinue  on  that  way  in  friendship.  We  are  deter¬ 
mined  that  our  mutual  relations  be  built  upon 
honor  and  good  faith.  We  arc  determined  to  live 
in  joeace  and  to  make  that  pteacc  secure.  ^V'e  are 
determined  to  follow  the  path  of  free  peoples  to  a 
civilization  worthy  of  free  men. 

President  Roosevelt,  whose  words  were 
often  interrupted  with  warm  Ijursts  of 
applause,  was  accorded  a  prolonged  ova- 


'pluMc.  I  pray  God  that  we  shall  not  have  to  do 
more  than  that;  but  should  it  be  necessary,  I  am 
ronviiKcd  that  we  should  be  wholly  successful. 
The  inner  strength  of  a  group  of  free  people  is 
irresistible  when  they  are  prepared  to  act. 

In  my  conception,  the  whole  world  now  is 
strumtlinu  to  find  the  basis  of  its  life  in  coming 
renliii  ic-.. 

I  affirm  that  that  life  must  lx-  based  on  positive 

values. 

The  value  of  love  will  always  be  stronger  than 
the  value  of  hate,  since  any  nation  or  group  of 
natiiiiis  which  employs  hatred  eventually  is  torn 
to  pieces  by  hatred  within  itself. 

The  value  of  a  belief  in  humanity  and  justice  is 
alu  iV'  stronger  than  the  value  of  belief  in  force; 
because  force  at  last  turns  inward  and  if  that 
occurs  each  man  or  group  of  men  is  finally  com¬ 
pelled  to  measure  his  strength  against  his  own 
brother. 

The  value  of  truth  and  sincerity  is  always 
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tion  at  the  conclusion  of  his  address. 
After  the  President’s  departure,  the  special 
meeting  of  the  Governing  Board  adjourned 
and  the  members  went  to  the  White  House, 
where  they  were  guests  of  President 
Roosevelt  at  luncheon. 

.\mong  the  interesting  events  of  Pan 
.\merican  Week  was  a  stamp  exhibit  in  one 
of  the  halls  of  the  Union’s  building.  A 
majority  of  the  countries,  members  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  honored  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  by  the  emission  of  special 
commemorative  stamps,  and  all  of  the 
special  issues  which  had  been  received  at 
the  Union  were  put  on  display,  together 
with  a  variety  of  other  unusual  and  attrac¬ 
tive  Latin  American  stamps  issued  during 
recent  years.  The  United  States  Post 
Office  Department  gave  added  interest  to 
the  exhibit  by  lending  two  large  frames  in 
which  were  mounted  stamps  issued  by  the 
L’nited  States  during  the  last  century. 
For  the  benefit  of  philatelists  a  postal  sta¬ 
tion  was  established  at  the  Union  on  April 
14,  on  which  date  the  United  States  Pan 
American  commemorative  stamp  was 
placed  on  first  day  sale,  and  a  philatelic 
distributing  agency  for  the  sale  of  the 
Pan  American  stamps  of  the  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries  has  Ixren  operating  at  the 
Union  since  that  time. 

The  several  offices  and  divisions  of  the 
Union  arranged  in  the  exhibition  rooms  of 
the  building  attractive  and  informative  dis¬ 
plays  showing  the  progress  and  scope  of 
their  respective  activities  in  the  service  of 
the  member  countries.  Forming  a  part  of 
this  exhibit  was  a  collection  of  documents 
and  photographs  connected  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Pan  American  L’nion.  Among 
these  were  the  letters  exchanged  in  1906 
between  Elihu  Root,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  and  Andrew  Carnegie,  when  the 
latter  agreed  to  donate  $750,000  for  the 
erection  of  the  building,  and  several  photo¬ 
graphs  showing  various  stages  in  the  con¬ 


struction  and,  finally,  the  dedication  ofth 
building.  | 

Every  day  during  Pan  American  W« 
was  the  occasion  of  one  or  more  speckj 
events,  either  at  the  Pan  American  Uniji| 
itself  or  in  other  places  in  the  city,  u 
the  auspices  of  the  many  groups  and  ai 
citations  which  chose  to  honor  the  UnS 
for  the  achievements  of  its  first-half-ccnt 
of  existence.  ] 

At  the  C'orcoran  Gallery  of  Art  in  Was 
ington  an  exhibition  of  contempor| 
Latin  American  paintings  was  held  tliroui 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Watsa 
President  of  the  International  Rusir^ 
Machines  Corporation.  The  painlir^j 
one  from  each  of  the  twenty-one  AmericS 
countries,  were  lent  from  the  Internation: 
Business  Machines  Corporation’s  collccj 
tion  which  had  been  on  display  in  19; 
at  the  New  York  and  San  Francisco  Won 
Fairs.  The  pictures,  selected  to  give 
representative  cross-section  of  present-d 
technique  and  style  in  American  art,  w: 
enthusiastically  acclaimed  by  both  ( riii 
and  the  general  public. 

On  the  evening  of  April  9,  students 
several  music  schools  and  the  glee  clubs ' 
universities  in  or  near  Washington  ar: 
Baltimore  delighted  a  large  audience  in  th 
Hall  of  the  Americas  with  a  concert  of  Ps: 
American  instrumental  music  and  songs. 

The  Pan  American  Society  of  New  Yor4 
of  which  Mr.  Frederick  E.  Hasler  is  pre 
dent,  gave  a  luncheon  on  April  1 2  at  th 
Carlton  Hotel  in  Washington  in  honor 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  America 
L'nion,  and  at  the  same  time  presented 
the  Union  a  beautiful  set  of  flags  of  il 
American  republics.  On  April  13  ti 
Governing  Board  members  were  guests  > 
honor  at  a  dinner  dance,  arranged  hj 
Latin  American  fiesta  style,  given  by  th 
National  Press  Club  of  Washington. 

Pan  American  Week  was  twice  ctv 
brated  by  the  American  As.sociation 
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PRESENTATION  TO  THE  DIRECTOR  GENERAL  OF  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION  OF 
THE  MEDAL  OF  THE  INTER-AMERICAN  ARBITRATION  ASSOCIATION 

One  of  the  events  of  Pan  American  week  was  the  presentation  of  the  medal  of  the  Inter-American  Arbi¬ 
tration  Association  to  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  by  the  Hon. 
Spruille  Braden,  United  States  Ambassador  to  Colombia  and  honorary  president  of  the  Association. 


University  Women,  with  a  luncheon  on 
.\pril  13  and  a  tea  on  April  15.  At  the 
tea  several  distinguished  Latin  American 
women  spoke  on  the  role  played  by  women 
in  various  fields  of  activity  in  the  Americas. 
.\t  the  luncheon  Dr.  Hdctor  David  Castro, 
Minister  of  El  Salvador  and  Vice  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  gave  an  address  out¬ 
lining  the  history  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  and  the  development  of  Pan 
•American  ideals  in  international  relation¬ 
ships  on  this  continent.  He  said  in  part: 

The  remarkable  development  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  in  the  course  of  the  last 
fifty  years  is  the  best  proof  that  can  be  given  of 
Its  usefulness  and  impKjrtance.  .  .  .  At  the  present 
time,  it  is  not  an  easy  problem  to  p>oint  out  any 
field  of  inter-American  cooperation  in  which  the 
Pan  American  Union  does  not  play  a  part.  .  .  . 
The  Pan  American  Union  helps  to  form  what  we 
■nay  call  the  Pan  American  spirit,  which  has  made 
it  possible,  even  at  times  when  serious  controversies 


have  arisen  in  certain  sections  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  to  find  in  the  Governing  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  the  representatives  of 
twenty-one  American  republics  engaged  in  activi¬ 
ties  which  are  meant  to  take  care  of  the  common 
interests  of  these  republics.  .  .  . 

Pan  Americanism  is  the  dynamic  aspect  of  the 
Pan  American  spirit,  to  which  1  have  already  made 
a  brief  reference.  It  is  a  living  force  which  unites 
in  a  common  purpose  the  republics  of  this  Hemi¬ 
sphere.  It  is  based  on  the  true  interests  of  these 
countries.  I  cannot  say  that  Pan  Americanism 
means  more  to  any  one  of  them  than  to  the  others, 
because  the  usefulness  of  the  cooperation  which 
every  American  republic  is  supposed  to  receive 
from  her  sister  nations  will  entirely  depend  upon 
her  own  situation  at  the  time  when  this  coopera¬ 
tion  is  rendered.  And  there  is  nothing  more  un¬ 
certain  than  the  future. 

Geographically,  the  republics  of  America  are 
separated  by  two  great  oceans  from  the  other  con¬ 
tinents  of  the  world.  Pan  Americanism  pays  due 
recognition  to  this  fact,  and  without  hampering 
in  the  least  the  cordial  economic  and  political 
relations  between  the  American  Republics  and 
the  other  nations  of  the  globe,  it  gives  special 
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emphasis  to  the  fact  that  such  separation  from 
other  continents  should  be  counted  an  asset  not 
only  to  promote  and  foster  inter-American  rela¬ 
tions  but  also  in  order  to  preserve  and  to  defend 
the  integrity,  both  territorial  and  p>olitical,  of 
each  one  of  the  American  republics  from  any 
interference  of  non- American  powers.  Of  course, 
Pan  .Vmcricanism  cannot  be  translated  into  a 
living  force  which  unites  the  American  republics 
for  a  common  purpose  unless  it  is  the  result  of  the 
joint  action  of  these  republics  in  meeting  their 
common  problems.  Pan  .Americanism  also  im¬ 
plies  the  recognition  that  any  menace  or  inter¬ 
ference  against  the  political  or  territorial  integ¬ 
rity  of  any  of  the  .American  republics  is  a  direct 
concern  of  all  the  others.  These  are  the  under¬ 
lying  principles  of  Pan  Americanism;  and  no  one 
can  deny  that  should  they  be  ignored  at  any  time, 
the  real  imfxirtance  of  this  vital  force  of  the  Amer¬ 
icas  would  practically  disappear. 

On  .April  14  at  the  Catholic  University 
of  .America  a  solemn  pontifici'l  mass  was 
celebrated  commemoraiinst  the  Union’s 
fiftieth  anniversaiA'.  The  sermon,  which 
was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edwin 
Ryan,  Sccretarv'  of  the  Institute  of  Ibcro- 
.American  Studies  at  the  University,  \.  as 
in  part  as  follows: 

We  must  not  forget  that  in  striving  for  peace  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  we  have  as  our  ultimate 
goal  the  peace  of  mankind.  True,  America  con¬ 
stitutes  a  special  region  with  its  sf>ecial  interests 
and  as  such  it  is  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
But  though  it  is  distinct  it  is  not  separate.  We  do 
not  want  to  cut  ourselves  off  from  other  regions 
in  a  sort  of  pharisaical  self-righteousness  as  though 
we  were  better  than  the  rest  of  men.  On  the 
contrary,  we  hope  that  all  nations  will  share  in 
whatever  blessings  God  has  bestowed  upon  us, 
and  most  of  all  in  the  blessing  of  peace.  And 
for  that  reason  we  wish  to  keep  our  own  house  in 
order.  We  cannot  give  peace  to  others  if  we 
have  not  peace  ourselves.  Ckinsequently,  every¬ 
one  who  exerts  himself  toward  promoting  friendli¬ 
ness  among  the  nations  of  America  is  a  world¬ 
wide  benefactor,  while  any  attempt  at  weakening 
that  powerful  Ixmd  that  holds  us  together  is  an 
act  of  treachery  not  to  .America  alone  but  to  all 
the  world. 

The  week-long  celebration  culminated 
on  .April  15.  Early  in  the  morning  there 
occurred  a  ceremony  of  presentation  to  the 


Pan  .American  Union  of  an  oil  portrait  oE.peaki 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  tht  [vahjec 
work  of  the  Guatemalan  artist,  Manut!  I  In  c 
Flores  Penedo,  and  the  gift  to  the  Union  iiratio 
of  the  Latin  .American  Consular  C'.orps  and  Rowe 
the  Pan  .American  Center  of  New  A’ork.  md  1: 
The  jMjrtrait  was  delivered  by  twemv  nduc 
young  women  of  Latin  .America  who  cam  Bolivt 
from  \cw  A’ork  by  plane  especially  to  n  ret 
represent  their  respective  countries  at  iho  he  p 
ceremony.  I'his  was  followed  by  the  pres-  -lancl 
entation  to  the  Director  General  of  a  Westc 
parchment  scroll  inscribed  with  a  con-  Ital. 
gratulatory  message  from  the  Latin  .Amer-  these 
ican  Students  Federation  of  New  A’ork.  xtso 
The  celebration  of  Pan  .American  W’eek  rende 
and  Pan  .American  Day  closed  on  a  now  Unio 
of  gaiety,  with  a  brilliant  reception  and  versa 
dance  given  in  the  Hall  of  the  .America!  L’p 
by  the  Governing  Board  and  attended  b\  jold 
a  large  and  representative  group  from  mere 
Washington’s  diplomatic,  official,  and  )rar\ 
social  circles.  The  Governing  Board  mem-  Hon. 
bers  and  their  wives,  headed  by  the  Chair-  bassa 
man,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mn 
Hull,  received  the  guests  at  the  entranct  jj  Hi 
to  the  beautifully  decorated  and  ilium-  this  ( 
inated  salon,  and  the  guests  remained  ‘ 
until  a  late  hour  to  enjoy  the  supper  and 
d;;ncing,  .Among  the  many  distinsjuishcc  , 
penons  who  attended  the  fete  was  .Ain  niinp 
.Andrt'w  C'arnegie,  widow  of  the  eminent  um  1 
philanthropist  whose  generous  gift  madr 
possible  the  erection  of  the  Pan  .Americar 
L’nion  building. 

.A  number  of  other  functions  and  cere- 
monies  took  place  either  during  or  follow-  comi 
ing  Pan  .American  Week.  On  the  nigh'  ""  < 
of  .April  18  a  special  Pan  American  pro- 
gram  was  given  in  Constitution  Hall  b' 
the  Daughters  of  the  .American  Rr  volu 
tion,  then  assembled  in  their  annua  It 
congress,  at  which  various  members  t 

the  Governing  Board  of  the  Union  arc 

,  .....  fiftie 

other  prominent  Latin  .Americans  wet 

guests  of  honor  and  at  which  severaijof  j 
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[<p(\ikcrs  addressed  the  audience  on  the 
i  of  Pan  Americanism. 

!  In  conjunction  with  the  anniversary  cele- 
[liration,  the  Director  General,  Dr.  L.  S. 
[Rowc,  was  honored  by  Haiti  and  Panama 
Imd  by  several  international  institutions, 
j  iKludin?  the  Licra  Internacional  dc  .\cci6n 
3i)livariana,  with  decorations  and  medals, 
n  recoe;nition  of  his  valuable  services  in 
he  promotion  of  sood  will  and  undcr- 
-landing  among  the  republics  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  The  Director  Gen- 
ral.  with  his  usual  modesty,  accepted 
these  tokens,  not  as  a  reward  for  his 
personal  accomplishments  but  as  homage 
'■ndered  through  him  to  the  Pan  .American 
Union  on  the  occasion  of  its  golden  anni- 
versaiA’. 

Upon  presenting  to  Dr.  Rowe  the  1940 
;old  medal  of  the  Intcr-.American  Com- 
nercial  .Arbitration  Commission,  the  hon- 
rary  chairman  of  that  organization,  the 
Hon.  Spruille  Braden,  United  States  .Am¬ 
bassador  to  Colombia,  said: 

Today  it  is  my  high  privilege,  in  my  capacity 
as  Honorary  C^hairman,  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
•  this  Committee  of  the  Inter-.^mcrican  Commer- 
{  iai  .\rbitration  Commission. 

(  We  are  met  in  this  manner,  solemnly  and  sin¬ 
cerely,  to  record  the  deep  appreciation  of  each 
and  all  our  Ckammission  mcmlx’rs  for  the  dctcr- 
'  mined  and  very  effective  inspiration  and  support 
It  vou  iiave  given  to  the  cause  of  commercial  arbi- 
r  tratioii  on  this  hemisphere.  Quietly  and  unre- 
j  mittingly  you  have  lalxared  for  more  than  twenty 
■.cars  to  advance  the  principle  that  all  differences, 
large  or  small,  may  be  accommodated  pacifically. 
■■  And.  as  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this  organization  of 
commercial  arbitration,  I  should  be  derelict  to 
y  my  duty  if  I  did  not  now  declare  that  the  very 
'xistt-rnc  of  the  Inter-American  Commcrical 
Arbitration  Commission  is  measurably  due  to 
i'our  own  wise  and  helpful  counsel  and  encourage- 
wnt. 

-  It  is  fitting  that  this  ceremony  should  be  held  in 
i  the  fraternal  atmosphere  of  this  beautiful  build- 
mg.  It  is  timely  that  we  should  assemble  on  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  since  nearly  two  decades 
of  its  constructive  life  have  been  under  your 


BIDU  SAY.Ao 

The  Brazilian  prima  donna,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  delighted  the 
audience  at  the  concert  that  was  one  of  the  events 
of  the  semi-centennial  celebration  . 


direction.  .\nd  lastly,  it  is  appropriate  to  recall 
that  those  of  us  who  stand  here  now  are  accompa¬ 
nied  in  spirit  by  that  vcist  multitude  of  your 
friends  throughout  the  twenty-one  .'American 
republics  who,  with  affection  and  respect,  admire 
the  integrity  of  your  character  and  are  grateful 
for  your  unselfish  and  always  courteous  endeavors 
for  .\mcrican  solidarity. 

Sir:  I  am  honored  to  hand  you  on  behalf  of  the 
Inter- American  Commercial  .Arbitration  Com¬ 
mission  its  Gold  Medal  for  your  distinguished 
service  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

The  Director  General  accepted  the 
medal  and  acknowledged  .Ambassador 
Braden’s  remarks  in  the  following  words: 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  me  adequately  to  ex¬ 
press  my  deep  appreciation  of  the  high  honor  that 
the  Inter-.American  Commercial  Arbitration 
Commission  hcis  been  good  enough  to  confer  upon 
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me.  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  give  this  honor 
a  personal  interpretation  and  I  shall  regard  it 
primarily  as  a  tribute  to  the  Pan  American  Union. 

It  has  been  a  real  privilege  to  be  associated  with 
the  work  in  which  the  Commission  is  engaged. 
You  have  been  laying  the  foundations  for  the 
development  of  that  spirit  of  international  good 
will  without  which  formal  treaties  and  conven¬ 
tions  are  valueless. 

The  officers  and  members  of  the  Commission 
have  every  reason  to  feel  proud  of  the  results 
accomplished  and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  Pan 
American  Union  deems  it  a  privilege  to  coojxjrate 
in  every  possible  way. 

Permit  me  again  to  thank  you  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  for  this  honor. 


On  the  night  of  April  30  the  Pan  America:  i 
Union  again  appeared  in  its  fe.stive  garb  c  ! 
lights, flags,  and  flowers,  and  presented  to: : 
capacity  audience  a  concert  in  honor  of  tb 
fiftieth  anniversary,  given  by  the  Unite: 
States  Marine  Band  Orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  Captain  William  F.Santelmani 
with  the  charming  and  gifted  young  Brazil¬ 
ian  coloratura  soprano  and  Metropolita: 
Opera  star,  Bidu  Sayao,  as  guest  artis 
The  program,  w'hich  was  broadcast  b. 
short  wave  to  Latin  America  and  whic: 
was  sent  in  part  over  the  regular  networL 
of  the  United  States,  was  as  follows: 
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1 .  Dance  from  the  Opera  Huemac  Pascual  de  Rogatis  (Argentim 

United  States  Marine  Band  Orchestra 

CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  F.  SANTELMANN,  Leader 


2.  Vocal  Solos: 


a.  Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Mozart 

b.  Aria:  Come  Serenamente,  from  Lo  Schiavo 

Bidu  Sayao 

Brazilian  Soprano  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company 
(With  orchestra  accompaniment) 


A.  .Adar] 
Carlos  Gomes  (Brazi.  j 


3.  Symphonic  Poem:  La  Voz  de  las  Calles 

The  Orchestra 


P.  Humberto  Alleade  (Chilt 


4.  Festival  Overture  Luis  Guzma:! 

The  Orchestra  j 

(First  rendition)  ' 

5.  Overture:  La  Isla  de  los  Ceibos  F.  Eduardo  Fabini  (Urugua.l 

The  Orchestra 


6.  Vocal  Solos: 

a.  Cancion  del  Car  re  ter  o 

b.  Ofrenda 

c.  Caballito  Criollo 

d.  Prece 

e.  Presente  de  \atal 

f.  Viola  Quebrada 

g.  Serenata 


C:.  Ldpiez  Buchardo  (Argentim 
Floro  M.  Ugarte  (Argentina 
Floro  M.  Ugarte  (Argentina 
Octavio  Pinto  (Brazi, 
Octavio  Pinto  (Brazil 
Heitor  V'illa  Lobos  (Brazil 
Alberto  Costa  (Brazi ' 
Brou  Sayao  | 

MILNE  CHARNLEY  at  the  piano  j 


7.  Symphony  .Alberto  Nepomuceno  (Brazi 

The  Orchestra 
(First  rendition) 


Star  Spangled  Banner 
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The  commemoration  continued  even 
into  the  month  of  May.  During  the 
uriod  May  10-21,  the  Eighth  American 
Scientific  Congress  met  in  Washington,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  as  part  of  the  celebrations 
honoring  the  Pan  American  Union.  At 
the  meetings  of  that  Congress,  attended  by 
several  hundred  outstanding  scientists  and 
intellectuals  from  all  parts  of  the  Americas, 
the  unremitting  labors  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  during  its  first  fifty  years  of 
service  in  the  cause  of  inter-American 


peace,  concord,  and  cooperation,  were 
often  the  subject  of  well-merited  acknowl¬ 
edgments  of  praise  and  commendation. 
An  account  of  the  Congress  will  be  given 
in  the  next  issue  of  the  Bi  lletin. 

Thus  there  has  passed  into  history  a 
golden  anniversary,  the  celebration  of 
which  has  indisputably  demonstrated  that 
fraternity  among  nations,  such  as  that 
which  has  been  fostered  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  constitutes  a  noble  and  in¬ 
spiring  example  which  the  whole  world 
might  well  take  to  heart  and  follow. 


The  Centenary  of  General  Santander 
at  the  Pan  American  Union 


May  6,  1940  marked  the  first  centenary  of 
the  death  of  General  Francisco  de  Paula 
Santander,  the  illustrious  Colombian  pa¬ 
triot  in  whom  were  blended,  to  a  high 
degree,  outstanding  talents  as  an  army 
officer,  statesman,  and  legislator. 

To  commemorate  the  occasion,  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  held  a  simple  but  impressive  cere¬ 
mony  in  the  Hall  of  Heroes  of  the  Union, 
to  honor  the  memory  of  the  “Organizer  of 
X  ictory,'"  who  helped  Bolivar  to  win 
independence  for  Colombia  on  the  battle¬ 
field  of  Boyaca,  and  of  the  “Man  of  Laws” 
who,  after  sheathing  his  victorious  sword, 
organized  the  civil  structure  of  the  new 
republic. 

Before  the  bust  of  the  hero  of  New 
Granada,  members  of  the  Governing 
Board  and  their  guests  assembled  to  hear 
the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Dr. 
Hector  David  Castro,  the  Minister  of  El 
Salvador  in  the  United  States,  give  the 
following  eulogy  of  the  man  who  embodied 
in  his  manner  of  living  and  exalted  by  his 
heroism  the  supreme  ideals  of  his  country: 

When  a  nation  does  homage  to  the  memory  of 
its  heroes,  it  is  thereby  paying  the  most  fitting 
tribute  to  the  noble  qualities  that  graced  them  and 
signalizing  these  qualities  as  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  its  {xrople  and  as  an  example  to 
l)e  followed  by  future  generations. 

In  the  life  of  every  historic  personage,  there  are 
two  dates  especially  appropriate  for  commem¬ 
orating  his  services  to  humanity  or  to  his  country. 
One  of  them  is  the  date  of  his  birth,  when  for  the 
first  time  the  hero  looks  upon  the  light  of  day,  a 
moment  significant  only  of  an  unknown  promise 
that  later  will  unfold  in  the  sight  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries.  The  other  date  is  that  of  his  death  when, 
his  task  accomplished,  the  hero  lays  his  tired  head 
on  the  breast  of  mother  earth  and  speeds  his  spirit 


on  a  new  journey  to  render  to  his  Maker  a 
account  of  the  work  he  did  among  his  brothers® 
earth.  When  the  meaning  of  both  historic  mo¬ 
ments  is  thus  studied,  it  is  obvious  that  the  seconc 
is  the  better  symbol  of  a  mission  worthily  fulfilled 
We  find  it  very  natural,  therefore,  that  tk 
Republic  of  Colombia  should  commemorate  tla 
day,  which  marks  the  centenary  of  the  deaths 
General  Francisco  de  Paula  Santander;  it  is  Ik 
date  that  brought  to  an  end,  in  the  material  asps 
only,  the  services  of  this  valiant  soldier  of 
Granada,  who  played  so  important  a  role  in  Ik 
country’s  struggle,  and  who  later  sucecssfj^ 
directed  its  destiny  as  one  of  its  first  administraton 
It  is  also  very  natural  that  the  other  America 
Republics,  sisters  of  Colombia,  should  unite  a 
this  occasion  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  memory  e( 
its  hero.  Our  republics  share  in  the  incomparabk 
good  fortune,  a  true  favor  of  Divine  Provident; 
of  having  been  born  to  the  life  of  liberty  within  i 
very  short  period  of  history,  a  fact  that  not  onh 
has  united  them  since  then  with  an  indissolubi' 
bond  of  friendship,  but  also,  while  they  were  stil 
in  the  cradle,  protected  them  from  finding  on  thi 
Continent  entrenched  interests  that  would  hindt: 
their  development.  Their  destinies  are  closch 
linked  by  the  Christian  principles  on  which  thei: 
civilization  is  based,  by  the  republican  form  c 
government  they  all  adopted,  and  by  the  multipl 
ties  of  a  cultural  and  material  nature  that  have ' 
in  the  course  of  time,  strengthened  their  solidarit' 
Upon  their  wisdom,  then,  dep>ends  the  niaintf- 
nance  of  these  interests  as  a  common  patriniom 
which  they  should  zealously  guard,  thus  followin' 
in  the  footsteps  of  their  heroes  and  shaping  thei 
conduct  in  accordance  with  the  brilliant  cxampl  j 
set  by  the  founders  of  our  fatherlands.  * 

The  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .Xmcricari 
Union,  which  is  an  effective  organization  of  thti 
twenty-one  republics  of  the  Western  Hi'misi)hert 
designed  to  keep  alive  our  traditions  and  ou: 
ideals  of  peace  as  well  as  to  increase  our  muiua. 
coojjeration  within  the  geographic  unit  in  whict. 
we  live,  is  responding  to  a  summons  from  frtt 
.America  when  in  its  name  we  lay  before  tht 
jjedestal  supporting  the  bust  of  General  Santandtr 
in  the  Hall  of  Heroes  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 


THE  CENTENARY  OF  GENERAL  SANTANDER 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  SANTANDER 

On  May  6,  1940,  the  centenary  of  the  death  of  Francisco  de  Paula  Santander,  homage  was  paid  to  his 
memory  in  a  ceremony  at  the  Pan  American  Union.  Left  to  right:  Dr.  L,  S,  Rowe,  Director  General 
of  the  Pan  American  Union;  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace;  the  Hon.  Gabriel  Turbay,  Ambassador  of  Colombia  in  the  United  States;  the 
Hon.  Hector  David  Castro,  Minister  of  El  Salvador  in  the  United  States;  the  Hon.  Francisco  Castillo 
XSjera,  Ambassador  of  Mexico  in  the  United  States;  and  Frank  B.  Steele  of  the  National  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 


a  floral  tribute,  as  simple  as  the  ceremony  that 
has  called  us  together,  but  unquestionably  symbol¬ 
izing  the  importance  of  this  historic  moment  and 
the  tribute  that  all  America  is  offering  to  one 
of  the  paladins  of  its  liberty. 

The  Vice  Chairman  then  laid  a  wreath  of 
flowers  below  the  bust  of  the  Colombian 
patriot,  in  the  name  of  the  Governing 
Board. 

A  wreath  of  laurel  was  deposited  by 
Frank  B.  Steele,  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Society  of  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  Vice  Chairman  ne.xt  introduced  the 
eminent  authority  on  international  law, 
Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  representing  the 


Society  to  Honor  the  Memory  of  the 
Liberators  of  America.  After  a  brief 
eulogy  of  General  Santander,  Dr.  Scott 
also  presented  a  floral  offering. 

The  Republic  of  Colombia  paid  its 
tribute  on  this  occasion  through  its  dis¬ 
tinguished  Ambassador  in  the  United 
States,  Dr.  Gabriel  Turbay,  who  evoked 
the  memory  of  the  man  who  not  only  is  the 
national  hero  of  his  country,  but  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  figures  of  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  America.  The  Ambassador  said: 

First  of  all,  I  should  like  to  thank  you  in  the 
name  of  the  Government  and  people  of  Colombia 
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for  this  simple  tribute  you  are  rendering  today  to 
General  Francisco  de  Paula  Santander,  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  American  epic,  whose  memory  all 
Colombians  are  honoring  at  this  time. 

The  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  twenty-one 
American  Republics  have  gathered  to  pay  homage 
to  the  outstanding  soldier,  the  ealm  statesman,  the 
financier,  and  the  educator,  the  principal  or¬ 
ganizer  of  victory,  the  man  whose  inspired  percep¬ 
tion  decided  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic 
the  eternal  conflict  between  anarchy  and  order  by 
subordinating  the  sword  to  the  law  and  giving  to 
Colombia  a  structure  and  a  civil  character  that 
still  distinguish  it  among  the  purest  democracies 
of  America.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  w'e  honor 
today  that  illustrious  citizen  of  New  Granada,  and 
it  is  this  aspect  of  his  memory  that,  as  representa¬ 
tive  of  my  country,  I  wish  to  extol  briefly  on  this 
solemn  occasion. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  give  you  a  complete  portrait 
of  this  hero.  I  feel  incapable  of  even  beginning  a 
task  of  such  magnitude.  I  simply  want  to  bring 
to  mind  the  student  of  the  Colegio  Mayor  del 
Rosario  who  at  1 8  left  the  halls  where  he  had  been 
studying  the  philosophy  of  the  French  Revolution 
and  where  he  had  learned  remarkably  well  to 
distinguish  between  the  benefits  of  liberty  and  the 
dangers  of  license.  There  he  had  been  trained  for 
his  future  accomplishments  in  civilian  life,  realiz¬ 
ing  that  to  break  the  chains  of  bondage  it  was 
necessary  to  use  the  sword,  but  not  forgetting  that 
when  the  sword  is  victorious,  it  usually  succeeds 
in  capriciously  destroying  the  very  liberty  it  has 
created.  Imbued  with  these  ideas,  he  joined  the 
early  heroes  of  Independence.  He  donned  mili¬ 
tary  uniform,  and  at  the  age  of  25  was  a  general 
of  the  Republic,  enjoying  the  sf>ecial  confidence  of 
the  Liberator  .Simon  Bolivar,  whose  genius  was 
unparalleled  in  the  Confederation  of  New 
Granada.  To  counteract  military  reverses  Gen¬ 
eral  Santander,  with  indomitable  persistence  in 
civil  organization,  gathered  his  forces  on  the 
plains  of  Casanare  so  that  he  could  place  at  the 
orders  of  the  Libertador,  whose  mere  presence  was 
a  sign  of  victory,  3,000  men  ready  for  the  charge 
at  Boyaca  that  sealed  the  indep>endence  of  our 
republic. 

At  28  he  was  President  of  Colombia.  In  that 
capacity  he  organized  the  treasury  and,  realizing 
the  impossibility  of  establishing  a  republic  without 
educating  its  people,  in  a  few  years  founded  three 
universities,  established  secondary  schools,  and 
issued  a  decree  whereby  an  elementary  school  was 


to  be  established  in  every  municipality.  Later,; 
eight  years  of  his  administration,  he  accomplishr 
one  of  the  most  thorough  tasks  in  the  field  of  edv 
cation  in  Colombia.  Faced  from  the  very  fir 
with  the  problem  of  nascent  militarism,  the  natura.1 
consequence  of  every  war,  he  recalled  for  itssok 
tion  the  words  of  Bolivar:  “The  sword  has  madi 
you  independent,  the  law  will  make  you  fret. 
Forthwith  Santander  established  the  rule  of  Ut 
and  made  the  sword  subordinate  thereto. 

In  this  dark  hour  for  humanity,  when  the  ver 
existence  of  liberty  seems  to  be  threatened  by 
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many  perils,  to  extol  the  founder  of  democracy  i:l  deal 
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Colombia  is  to  reaffirm  our  faith  in  the  liighe. 
aspirations  of  the  human  soul.  As  we  C  lolombiar 
draw  near  this  hero  of  our  native  land,  we  can  sa. 
to  him,  “VVe  have  been  reproached  with  forgettinE 
your  memory  for  a  century,  but  it  is  none  the  le< 
true  that  the  tribute  we  pay  you  today  is  no  fieei 
ing  one.  Today  we  can  offer  you  in  Colombii 
unrestricted  freedom  of  the  press;  freedom 
sp>eech  uttered  in  noble  and  beautiful  accents,  fo 
we  have  preserved  the  pure  Castilian  lane  ,,, 
because  you  taught  us  to  love  our  mother  ton?iif  1  (fht 
an  army  that  faithfully  reflects  our  di'niocrad!  pen 
institutions;  a  form  of  government  that  guarantet-l  (g 
a  change  of  the  party  in  power  when  that  is  t:  f 
will  of  the  people;  a  government  of  laws  and  nc  i 
of  men.”  * 

This  is  the  finest  tribute  we  can  pay  to  th: 
illustrious  Colombian  patriot.  I  cannot  evoke  In 
memory  on  the  centenary  of  his  death  withoi 
recalling  the  names  of  other  heroes  of  the  .Ameri 
can  Republics;  .San  Martin,  Morelos  and  Hidalgc 
O'Higgins,  and  many  others  who  flourished  o: 
this  continent  and  made  exemplary  contributioci 
to  the  greatness  of  America,  this  America  of  our 
that  will  be  what  its  thinkers,  its  philosophers,  an 
its  artists  desire,  a  broad  land  of  liberty  and . 
peaceful  haven  for  men  who  love  life.  In  th' 
hour  when  American  ideals  are  being  put  to  tk| 
test,  we  exalt  the  memory  of  Santander  as  a  symbt 
of  the  victory  of  reason  over  force. 


The  placing  of  a  wreath  on  behalf  of  thA 
Colombian  Embassy  brought  to  a  fitting 
conclusion  a  ceremony  in  which  the  naj 
tions  of  America,  through  their  representaj 
tives  at  Washington,  joined  their  sistc: 
republic  in  extolling  the  name  of  the  grea 
hero  of  Colombian  independence  and  th  j 
first  President  of  New  Granada. 
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Francisco  de  Paula  Santander 

1 840- 1 940 

DANIEL  SAMPER  ORTEGA 


One  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
death  of  General  Francisco  de  Paula 
Santander,  the  national  hero  of  Colombia 
and  the  organizer  of  the  republic.  He  is 
recognized  as  a  great  man  not  alone  in  his 
native  land  but  throughout  America, 
because  he  was  far  ahead  of  his  time, 
thanks  to  his  civilian  spirit.  Although  a 
military  man — the  most  important  lieuten¬ 
ant  of  the  Liberator  and  a  victor  at  Boyaca 
(the  battle  that  decided  Colombian  inde¬ 
pendence) — he  had  the  breadth  of  vision 
to  understand  that  the  liberty  there 
achieved  would  not  be  complete  until  those 
who  had  won  it  laid  down  their  swords  and 
subordinated  their  ambitions  as  chieftains 
to  their  duties  as  citizens. 

Santander  was  born  in  the  village  of 
Rosario  de  Cucuta,  near  the  present 
boundary  with  Venezuela.  He  studied 
law  at  the  Colegio  Mayor  de  Nuestra 
Schora  del  Rosario,  founded  in  the  17th 
century  by  Archbishop  Cristobal  de  Torres 
and  justly  celebrated  in  Colombian  history 
because  those  who  liberated  and  organized 
the  nation  went  forth  from  its  halls  to  the 
scaffold  or  to  public  life. 

.^fter  taking  part  in  the  struggles  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  cry  of  independence  in  1810, 
Santander  fought  side  by  side  with  Bolivar 
when  the  Spaniards  attempted  to  recon¬ 
quer  Colombia,  a  term  that  until  1830  in¬ 
cluded,  in  addition  to  the  present  nation 
of  that  name,  what  are  now  the  republics 
of  \'^enezucla,  Ecuador,  and  Panama. 
With  Bolivar  he  shared  the  alternating 
victories  and  defeats  after  Morillo  had 


gained  control  of  the  interior  with  his 
numerically  greatly  superior  forces  and, 
in  violation  of  his  pledged  word,  began 
what  today  we  should  call  a  purge,  in 
which  the  most  illustrious  men  in  the  New 
Kingdom  of  Granada  lost  their  lives. 
Santander  fled  to  the  eastern  plains  with 
the  remnant  of  the  army  of  the  interior, 
and  from  then  on  distinguished  himself  for 
his  organizing  ability.  A  second  retreat, 
from  Ocana,  where  he  thought  everything 
was  lost,  emphasized  his  great  gifts  as  a 
strategist,  gifts  to  which  he  added  reflec¬ 
tion,  a  quality  uncommon  in  those  days 
and  under  such  circumstances.  On  the 
eastern  plains  Santander  organized  a  large 
part  of  the  troops  with  which  the  Liberator 
later  invaded  New  Granada  and  defeated 
Barreiro  at  the  Pantano  de  Vargas  and  at 
Boyaca.  In  the  latter  action,  Santander 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general  by 
the  Liberator  and  put  in  charge  of  the 
government,  while  Bolivar  continued  the 
struggle  in  those  regions  not  yet  liberated. 

It  was,  then,  Santander  who  really  or¬ 
ganized  the  government,  and  he  did  so 
with  a  skill  hard  to  appreciate  fully  today, 
when  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  tremendous 
obstacles  that  faced  the  liberators.  The 
task  was  especially  formidable  because  of 
the  ruin  caused  by  the  war;  the  lack  of 
administrators,  since  the  ablest  men  had 
perished  on  the  gallows;  the  great  difficulty 
of  communication  in  those  regions;  the 
lack  of  legislation;  the  want  of  schools  for 
the  masses,  who  were  sunk  in  a  most 
lamentable  state  of  ignorance.  In  a 
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word,  everything  had  to  be  done,  from 
building  highways  to  founding  universi¬ 
ties,  from  creating  administrative  machin¬ 
ery  to  raising  the  necessary  funds  to  run 
it.  And  all  that  was  at  a  time  when 
passions  were  inflamed  to  white  heat, 
political  parties  had  not  yet  taken  definite 
shape,  and  the  army  chiefs,  or  minor 
deities,  at  the  height  of  their  glory  and 
therefore  of  their  influence,  were  drunk 
with  triumph  and  aspiring  to  scale  the 
topmost  heights  of  Olympus.  Santander 
had  to  meet  all  these  problems,  plus  the 
greatest  problem  of  all,  that  of  continuing 
to  furnish  Bolivar  with  the  necessary  arms 
and  men  needed  to  carry  on  the  war  of 
independence. 

Although  the  battle  of  Boyaca,  which 
took  place  on  August  7,  1819,  is  considered 
to  mark  the  birth  of  the  republic,  a  large 
part  of  the  territory'  still  had  to  be  won 
inch  by  inch  from  the  Spaniards,  who  kept 
control  of  the  coastal  regions  and  who, 
after  having  been  dislodged  from  the 
southern  city  of  Popayan,  reoccupied  it  in 
1820.  Venezuela  was  not  free  until  1821, 
nor  Ecuador  until  1822;  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  without  the  proclamation  of 
Riego  in  Spain,  which  ended  the  absolute 
power  of  the  King,  the  American  nations 
would  have  achieved  independence  much 
more  slowly.  Thanks  to  the  revolution  in 
the  mother  country,  the  Cortes  of  Spain 
intervened  in  the  South  American  conflict, 
putting  a  stop  to  the  “war  to  the  death” 
and  trying  to  come  to  some  understanding 
with  the  Americans.  Hence  Morillo  pro¬ 
posed  a  truce  to  Bolivar,  who  said  he  could 
accept  it  only  if  Colombian  independence 
were  recognized;  and  hence  an  armistice 
was  signed  that  temporarily  stopped  opera¬ 
tions  at  the  end  of  1820  and  early  in  1821. 
But  in  spite  of  this,  Bolivar  had  to  continue 
devoting  his  whole  attention  to  military 
campaigns,  and  Santander,  elected  Vice 
President  by  the  Congress  of  Cucuta,  had 


to  bear  alone  the  entire  burden  of  oiTjani; 
ing  Greater  Colombia. 

After  the  interview  between  Bolivar  an; 
.San  Martin  in  1822,  the  former  undertoci 
the  task  of  winning  the  independemj 
of  Peru,  and  by  the  battles  of  Juni: 
(August  6,  1824)  and  Ayacucho  (Decerr. 
ber  9),  brought  freedom  to  that  republkj 
part  of  which  was  made  a  separate  countn 
Bolivia.  The  constitution  given  by  Boliv 
to  this  new  nation  he  later  tried  to  intre- 
duce  into  Colombia,  but  there  it  was  con 
sidered  dangerous  because  it  might  easil;| 
lead  to  a  dictatorship. 

“During  that  period,”  writes  Monsigne: 
Jose  Alejandro  Bermudez,  “sources 
future  and  very  serious  disagreemen; 
between  Venezuelans  and  Granadint 
began  to  appear.  Indeed,  there  was  in 
Venezuela  a  strong  public  opinion  in 
favor  of  making  it  an  independent  repui 
lie,  a  tendency  apparent  since  the  Con 
gress  of  Angostura  had  met.  There  wer 
also  those  who  again  championed  Fedcn 
tion,  and  there  were  still  others  who  pre^ 
ferred  a  constitutional  monarchy,  such 
Don  Antonio  Leocadio  Guzman  had  prcrj 
posed  to  Bolivar  and  Don  Benigno  Briceii' 
to  Santander  on  behalf  of  those  supportiii! 
this  idea;  it  was  pointed  out  to  the  twd 
leaders  that  the  monarch  might  be  Boliva 
himself,  or  some  foreign  prince.  It  is  quit 
evident  that  in  the  midst  of  all  this  discorc| 
the  idea  of  a  new  constitution  to  replac 
that  of  Cucuta  would  not  be  well  received 
in  New  Granada,  which  was  on  the  wholtl 
satisfied  with  the  one  it  had.  .Vnd  it  i 
certain  that  an  unquestionable  result  o: 
all  this  was  the  animosity  with  which  somt 
Granadinos,  especially  Santander,  begar 
to  regard  the  Liberator;  the  customan 
expressions  of  admiration  for  Bolivar 
valor  and  greatness  of  spirit  in  the  struggle] 
were  now  replaced  by  discussion  of  politica 
ideas,  especially  the  famous  constitutior 
that  he  wished  to  introduce.” 
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It  must  be  admitted  that  never  for  a 
moment  did  Bolivar  consider  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  exchanging  his  glorious  title  of 
Liberator  for  that  of  King.  But,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  command  and  aware  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  store  for  the  nations  he  had 
freed,  difficulties  arising  from  their  abso¬ 
lute  lack  of  preparation  for  the  exercise  of 
democracy  as  we  understand  it  today,  he 
believed  in  good  faith  that  his  constitution 
would  help  stave  off  the  collapse  of  Greater 
Colombia,  which  he  saw  was  imminent. 
Santander,  on  the  other  hand,  believed, 
“Either  there  are  laws  or  there  are  not.  If 
there  are  not.  why  are  we  deceiving  the 
people  with  chimeras?  If  there  are,  it  is 
essential  to  keep  and  obey  them  even  though 
ills  may  arise  from  their  observance^  The  con¬ 
flict  between  these  two  great  men  arose, 
then,  from  a  difference  in  viewpoint  as  to 
what  would  be  best  for  the  republic:  Boli¬ 
var  considered  that  it  was  necessary  to  pre- 
j  serve  union,  even  by  disregarding  the  law; 
Santander  believed  that  the  law  must  be 
respected  above  all  else,  even  though  the 
result  were  ills  which,  however,  great  they 
might  be,  could  not  be  more  serious  m  his 
opinion  than  the  evil  of  giving  the  people 
the  idea  that  the  law  could  be  transgressed. 
Bolivar  remembered  the  tremendous  sacri¬ 
fices  made  to  achieve  the  independence  of 
these  nations,  which  seemed  about  to  fall 
to  pieces  in  the  hands  of  their  own  creators; 
Santander  looked  to  the  future,  and 
thought  that  without  respect  for  law,  inde¬ 
pendence  could  not  be  definitely  assured, 
for  in  the  future  the  will  of  one  man  might 
prevail  over  that  of  many. 

It  is  easy  for  us  today  to  take  one  side  or 
the  other  in  the  dispute,  because  we  may 
base  our  judgment  on  the  lessons  taught 
by  history  in  the  ensuing  years,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  sacrifices,  grief,  and  horrors  of 
the  struggle,  seen  at  this  distance,  lose 
much  of  their  tragic  intensity.  But  if  we 
are  to  be  just,  we  must  admit  that  if 


Bolivar  erred  at  that  time  in  his  choice  of 
remedy  for  the  evils  confronting  him,  he 
erred  in  good  faith  and  because  of  his 
ardent  patriotism;  and  we  must  also  admit 
that  when  Santander  stated,  “Actions  are 
legitimate  only  when  they  stem  from  the 
law,”  he  spoke  as  though  he  foresaw  these 
modern  times,  when  the  ideas  on  which  our 
whole  civilization  has  been  slowly  built 
are  undergoing  the  most  unexpected 
changes.  The  famous  remark  made  to 
Bolivar  by  the  priest  of  Chuquisaca, 
“Your  glory  will  grow  with  the  ages,  just 
as  shadows  lengthen  when  the  sun  goes 
down,”  is  also  applicable  to  Santander 
when  we  consider  his  ideas. 

.\fter  the  Liberator  had  died  and  Greater 
Colombia  was  definitely  dissolved,  San¬ 
tander  returned  from  Europe  to  his  native 
land  to  become  President  of  New  Granada 
(the  name  first  adopted  by  what  is  now  the 
Republic  of  Colombia)  to  direct  the 
organization  of  the  new  State.  For  17 
months  before,  the  country  had  been 
administered  by  Generals  Domingo  de 
Caicedo  and  Jose  Maria  Obando  and  Dr. 
Jose  Ignacio  de  Marquez,  but  these  leaders 
had  rather  liquidated  the  past  than 
planned  for  the  future.  It  was  Santander 
who,  as  President  from  1832  to  1837,  laid 
the  foundations  of  New  Granada;  and 
he  again  proved  himself  a  man  of  vision  by 
devoting  his  best  efforts  and  giving  his 
chief  attention  to  the  development  of 
public  education.  Against  him,  too,  as 
against  Bolivar,  disaffected  men  conspired, 
but  the  plot  was  discovered  before  it  could 
be  carried  out.  When  his  term  of  office 
was  over,  Santander  retired  for  a  while  to 
private  life,  but  later  became  a  member  of 
Congress.  It  was  at  a  session  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  that,  as  the  result  of  a  heated  debate, 
he  suffered  the  liver  attack  that  caused  his 
death  at  Bogota  on  May  6,  1840. 

Like  all  great  men  forced  to  take  action 
under  unexpected  and  unusual  circum- 
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stances,  Santander  had  great  flashes  of 
insight  and  also  made  mistakes.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  “Man  of  Laws,”  as  Bolivar 
called  him,  has  been  instilled  into  Colom¬ 
bian  democracy  and  is  what  has  given  that 
nation  its  own  clearly-defined  character 
in  the  great  family  of  Spanish  nations. 

As  Colombia  commemorates  the  first 


centenary  of  Santander's  death,  his  name 
is  uttered  with  emotion  everywhere  in  the 
country,  even  in  the  most  remote  hamlet. 
Thus  the  prediction  that  he  himself  made 
in  1830,  when  he  wrote  to  the  Congress 
from  Paris,  has  come  true:  “Some  day, 
when  passions  are  no  longer  dominant, 
our  fatherland  will  honor  my  name,  too.” 


Pleasure  and  Profit  in  Summer  Travel 

Summer  Schools  in  Latin  America 


“Travel  is  broadening,”  says  an  old  saw, 
but  many  visitors  to  foreign  lands  have 
returned  home  sorrowfully  aware  of  the 
inner  truth  of  a  complementary  Spanish 
proverb,  “He  who  would  bring  home  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies  must  carry  the  wealth 
of  the  Indies  with  him.”  Today,  how¬ 
ever,  any  one  planning  to  visit  Latin 
America  will  find  at  hand  his  choice  of 
keys  to  unlock  the  gate  to  that  wealth 
which  he  would  gain:  appreciation  of  and 
participation  in  the  life  and  culture  there. 

The  keys  are  summer  courses  at  schools 
and  universities,  seminars  and  conferences, 
and  conducted  study  tours.  They  are  of 
many  lengths  and  breadths,  to  fit  nearly  any 
pocketbook  and  suit  the  greatest  variety 
of  preparation,  background,  and  interest. 

Of  the  seven  summer  schools  whose 
programs  have  been  received  at  the  Pan 
.American  Union,  five  are  in  Me.\ico. 
The  oldest  of  these,  in  fact  the  dean  of 
such  schools  in  Latin  America,  is  that  of 
the  National  University  of  Mexico,  which 
will  hold  its  twentieth  annual  summer 
school  for  foreigners  this  year.  In  the 
seven-week  session,  from  July  1  through 
.August  16,  undergraduate,  advanced  un¬ 


dergraduate,  and  graduate  courses  are 
ofl'ered.  The  subjects  include  Spanish 
language,  philology,  and  phonetics;  Span¬ 
ish,  Spanish-.American,  and  Mexican  liter¬ 
ature;  French,  German,  Italian,  Latin, 
and  Indian  languages;  Mexican  history- 
and  archaeology  and  Spanish  .American 
culture;  economics;  education;  sociology; 
art  and  music;  business;  and,  without 
credit,  folklore.  Many  of  the  courses  are 
given  in  English.  Excursions  of  from  one  i 
to  four  days  will  be  organized,  to  enable  ■ 
students  to  see  many  different  places  and 
phases  of  Mexican  life. 

In  1936  the  Workers’  University  of ! 
Mexico  established  its  Summer  School  for  j 
Foreigners,  with  the  particular  purpose  of ' 
giving  them  accurate  knowledge  of  the ; 
characteristics  of  Mexican  national  life, , 
and  of  presenting  the  problems  of  the  i 
country  so  that  students  would  better  . 
understand  the  efforts  of  the  Mexican  ; 
people  to  create  a  new  order.  In  1940,  j 
courses  in  language,  literature,  history,  | 
archaeology,  art,  sociology,  economics, 
and  education,  by  recognized  authorities, 
are  offered  in  Spanish  for  the  six-weeks 
course  (July  3-.August  16).  Two  consec- 
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conversational  knowledge  of  these  lan¬ 
guages  are  also  offered.  San  Miguel  has 
ah  unusual  environment  for  serious  work 
in  the  arts.  The  city,  nearly  four  hundred 
years  old,  has  magnificent  colonial  architec¬ 
ture,  and  the  school  center,  containing 
modern  studio  facilities,  a  complete  ce¬ 
ramic  department,  an  architecture  atelier, 
a  fresco  workshop,  lecture  rooms,  a  dining 
hall,  and  a  living  room,  is  a  former  convent, 
the  use  of  which  has  Ijeen  generously 
granted  by  the  government  of  Mexico. 

For  students  who  wish  to  “go  abroad  at 
home.”  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico 
Summer  School,  in  addition  to  offering 
courses  in  all  the  regular  departments,  has 
developed  especially  the  department  of 
Spanish.  Distinguished  guest  professors 
from  Spain  and  the  Americas  have  con¬ 
tributed  for  fifteen  years  to  make  its 


;  n 

contribution  outstanding.  The  eighteentl  : 
summer  session  will  be  held  from  July  1  i n  ^ 
August  14, 1940,  inclusive.  |  ** 

South  of  the  equator  a  summer  scIkk  i 
especially  for  teachers  and  students  froi  |  ^ 
the  United  States  has  been  organized  b  - 
San  Marcos  University  of  Lima,  Peru,  i: 
cooperation  with  important  educaiion.: 
and  cultural  institutions  of  the  two  tour  ‘ 
tries.  The  school  offers  an  opportunity  t  > 
study  pre-Columbian  and  Spanish  coloiiia  ^ 
civilizations  in  an  especially  favoral)!  s 
milieu,  and  also  to  learn  about  \  arlou  i 
aspects  of  present-day  Peru  of  interest  i  ; 
Ixjth  students  and  business  men.  Class(  ^  ^ 
will  be  held  from  July  10-August  19,  an  7*® 
lectures  given  in  Spanish  and  in  Enulist^  ’^'^ 
The  holidays  falling  within  the  school  ten  1 
will  be  used  for  excursions  to  points  c 
interest  in  the  republic. 
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Seminars  and  conferences  offer  an 
opportunity  for  travel  and  study  with  a 
group  havintg  similar  interests.  Two  of 
these  will  be  held  in  Mexico  during  the 
coming  summer. 

The  Committee  on  Cultural  Relations 
with  Latin  America  announces  the  fif¬ 
teenth  annual  session  of  its  seminar  in 


Mexico.  The  regular  seminar  will  be 
held  successively  in  Mexico  City,  Cuer¬ 
navaca,  Morelia  and  Mexico  City  from 
July  3-25,  with  an  additional  optional 
program  for  specialized  groups  from  July 
F  25  until  August  1.  The  lecturers  include 
I  economists,  artists,  writers,  sociologists, 
E  and  men  of  affairs,  and  the  various  view- 
I  points  of  Mexicans  on  such  controversial 
I  issues  as  petroleum,  foreign  capital,  inter- 
L  national  relations,  the  church,  and  the 
j  land  question  will  be  represented. 

I  new  organization,  Mexican  Horizons, 


is  sponsoring  a  scries  of  six  two-week  semi¬ 
nars  during  the  summer.  Each  seminar 
will  include  six  lectures  and  six  related 
field  trips,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
respective  lecturer  and  with  English-speak- 
;  ing  guides.  The  phases  of  Mexican  life  to 
!  be  studied  are  economic  problems,  educa¬ 
tion,  land  and  agricultural  problems,  so¬ 
cial  services,  the  Indian,  and  art  and 
handicrafts.  The  first  seminar  was  held 
from  June  3  to  15. 

In  the  region  known  as  La  Laguna,  in 
the  north  central  State  of  Coahuila,  a 
cooperative  experiment  in  communal  land 
ownership  has  been  carried  on  since 
October  1936;  it  is  considered  the  foremost 
laboratory  for  the  Mexican  agrarian  pro¬ 
gram.  A  four-day  conference,  from  July 
4-7  inclusive  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Clarence  Senior,  will  give  an  opportunity 
to  hear  farmers,  doctors,  teachers,  coop¬ 
erative  leaders,  and  agricultural  engineers 
describe  their  work.  There  will  also  be 
field  trips  to  collective  farms,  clinics,  new 
housing,  women's  league  headquarters. 


and  schools.  The  addresses  will  be  in 
English,  and  interpreters  will  accompany 
members  of  the  conference  on  field  trips. 

The  Second  Institute  on  Inter- .American 
Affairs  in  South  America  will  be  held  in 
Brazil  and  Argentina.  Lectures  on  ship¬ 
board  on  the  history,  economics,  social 
problems,  and  international  relations  of 
Latin  America  will  furnish  a  background 
for  the  18-day  visit  to  Brazil,  a  day  in 
Uruguay,  and  16  days  in  Argentina,  where 
conferences  wdth  national  leaders  in  busi¬ 
ness,  education,  and  public  life,  and  visits 
to  industrial  and  cultural  centers  will  give 
a  picture  of  present  day  life  in  those 
republics.  The  group  will  sail  from  New 
York  on  July  12,  and  return  there  on 
September  16.  The  Institute  is  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Committee  on  Cultural 
Relations  with  Latin  America. 

For  those  interested  in  becoming  better 
acquainted  with  Brazil,  the  largest  nation 
in  the  Americas,  six  weeks  of  observation, 
study,  and  travel  within  the  country  have 
been  arranged.  Membership  is  open  to 
college  and  university  professors,  deans, 
and  presidents,  and  members  of  recognized 
educational  organizations,  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  has  been  made  available  to  them 
through  the  cooperation  of  Brazilian  fami¬ 
lies,  government  officials,  and  educational 
authorities.  An  unusual  feature  o  the 
program  is  the  privilege  of  living  in  selected 
Brazilian  homes.  The  trip  is  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Leora  James  Sheridan, 
who  was  a  faculty  member  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  in  Brazil  summer 
school  last  year.  There  will  be  series  of 
lectures  by  Brazilians  who  are  authorities 
in  their  fields;  social  events;  visits  to  schools 
and  other  institutions;  discussion  groups; 
and  individual  work,  thus  bringing  the 
members  in  daily  contact  with  men  and 
women  who  are  making  important  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  progress  of  their  country. 
WTile  most  of  the  time  will  be  spent  in  and 
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around  Rio  de  Janeiro,  visits  to  neighbor¬ 
ing  Stales  will  broaden  the  visitors’ 
knowledge  of  the  republic. 

The  Department  of  Economics  of  Har¬ 
vard  University  has  organized  an  Econom¬ 
ics  .Seminar  tour  to  South  .America,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Harvard  Summer 
School.  The  group  will  sail  from  Xew 
York  on  June  28,  and  visit  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Sao  Paulo,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  .Aires. 

Other  study  tours  organized  by  institu¬ 
tions  or  individuals  ofl'er  opportunity  to 
combine  travel  with  authoritative  informa¬ 
tion.  The  Madison  Educational  Tours, 
for  example,  plans  a  conducted  automobile 
trip  to  Me.xico  especially  for  students  be¬ 
tween  12  and  21  years  of  age. 

Several  college  professors  will  conduct 
tours,  organized  especially  for  students,  to 
South  .America.  Dr.  J.  C.  Frank  of  \'an- 
derbilt  University  will  sail  from  Xew  A’ork 
on  June  22,  and  Ijcfore  returning  on  August 
19  the  party  will  visit  Panama,  Ecuador, 
Peru,  Bolivia.  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Brazil, 
and  Trinidad.  Dr.  G.  M.  McBride  of  the 
University  of  California,  whose  study  trip 
is  from  June  28-Scptember  3,  will  include 
in  his  itinerary  Panama,  Peru,  Bolivia, 
Argentina,  Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and 
Cuba.  Dr.  L.  C.  Davis,  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Teachers  College  at  Indiana, 
will  take  a  group  of  students  for  a  45-day 


college  credit  study  tour  to  the  West 
Coast  countries  of  South  .America. 

Finally,  under  the  auspices  of  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  A'outh  Hostels,  three  trips  to  Latin 
.America  have  been  planned.  .A  nine- 
weeks’  trip  by  Ixiat,  train,  and  bicycle  will 
lie  supplemented  by  a  A’outh  Hostel  work¬ 
ing  party  in  Mexico,  which  will  build  a 
hostel  in  Mexico  City,  and  travel  bv 
bicycle,  horse,  and  burro  and  on  foot  to 
different  parts  of  the  country.  .A  pioneer 
trip  to  Chile  will  give  members  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  bicycle  in  the  country  and 
possibly  go  skiing  in  the  .Andes. 

Those  who  wish  to  plan  ahead,  and  may 
be  thinking  of  visiting  lands  lielow  the 
equator  during  their  summer  months,  will 
find  an  unusual  opportunity  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chile  summer  school.  Thi- 
successful  institution,  which  will  hold  iu 
6th  session  in  January  1941,  was  estab¬ 
lished  primarily  for  Chilean  teachers  and 
students,  but  citizens  of  other  nation^ 
have  been  attending  in  increasing  num 
bers.  The  government  of  Chile  offer 
fellowships  to  students  of  the  other  .Amer¬ 
ican  nations,  and  distinguished  forcigr 
lecturers  are  invited  to  give  special  courses 

Further  information  on  any  of  the  course 
or  trips  described  above  may  lx;  had  fron 
the  Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperations 
the  Pan  .American  Union,\Vashington,  D.C 


Manuel  Prado  Ugarteche 
President  of  Peru 
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On  December  8,  1939,  Dr.  Manuel  Prado 
Ugarteche  was  inaugurated  President  of 
Peru  for  the  six-year  term  1939-45.  His 
background,  training,  and  experience  give 
him  an  unusually  broad  viewpoint  on 
national  conditions  and  needs. 

Dr.  Prado  was  born  in  Lima  on  April 
21,  1889,  the  son  of  Gen.  Mariano  Ignacio 
Prado,  who  was  twice  President  of  Peru, 
from  1865-68  and  from  1876-79.  In  1905 
Dr.  Prado  entered  the  University  of  San 
Marcos,  where  he  studied  in  the  schools 
of  mathematics,  political  and  adminis¬ 
trative  sciences,  and  engineering.  Twice 
during  his  undergraduate  days  he  was  a 
delegate  to  international  student  con¬ 
gresses,  held  at  Montevideo  and  Buenos 
.Mres,  respectively. 

.\fter  receiving  his  degree  in  engineering. 
Dr.  Prado  w'as  appointed  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  calculus  in  1912,  and  full  professor 
in  1918.  In  that  capacity  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  School 
of  Science,  director  of  the  section  of 
mathematics,  and  editor  of  the  Revista  de 
Ciencias,  an  outstanding  publication  in  its 
field.  He  has  also  been  inspector  of  mu¬ 
seums  of  the  University  of  San  Marcos. 

The  history  of  Peru  is  a  subject  in  which 
Dr.  Prado  has  always  been  keenly  inter¬ 
ested,  and  he  owns  a  notable  collection  of 
artistic  and  archaeological  treasures  from 
his  country’s  past. 

The  printed  works  of  the  new  President 
reflect  the  wide  range  of  his  interests,  for 
besides  technical  books  on  engineering 
subjects,  he  has  also  written  on  professional 
education  and  published  many  of  his 
political  addresses. 


MANUEL  PRADO  UGARTECHE,  PRESI¬ 
DENT  OF  PERU 


Dr.  Prado  served  briefly  in  the  army, 
which  he  entered  as  a  common  soldier  in 
his  undergraduate  days.  Later,  studies  at 
the  Chorrillos  Military  School  under  the 
French  Military  Mission  won  him  a  com¬ 
mission  in  the  reserve  corps.  In  1910  he 
served  in  the  cavalry,  and  in  1914,  as  a 
result  of  his  participation  in  the  movement 
resulting  in  the  overthrow’  of  President 
Billinghurst,  he  was  promoted  in  rank  by 
action  of  Congress. 

Dr.  Prado  brings  to  his  new  position  a 
wide  knowledge  of  business  affairs.  In 
1919  he  became  manager  of  the  Associated 
Electric  Companies,  and  directed  the  or- 
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ganization  through  a  difficult  period  of 
social  readjustment.  At  one  time  he  was 
president  of  the  Peruvian  Steamship  Com¬ 
pany,  working  with  the  government  to 
prevent  the  collapse  of  that  important 
national  enterprise.  He  has  rendered  val¬ 
uable  services  to  the  Central  Reserve  Bank 
of  Peru,  as  a  memljer  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  general  manager,  and  chairman 
of  the  Board. 

The  new  President  has  been  active  in 
politics  since  1912.  His  first  position,  in 
1915,  was  that  of  Municipal  Inspector  of 
Public  Works  of  Lima;  in  that  capacity  he 


Convention  on  the 

On  May  10,  1940,  the  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Washington  of  Bolivia,  Co¬ 
lombia,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecua¬ 
dor,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  and  Paraguay, 
invested  with  special  plenipotentiary  pow¬ 
ers  for  the  occasion,  signed  the  convention 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Inter- American 
Bank,  which  was  opened  at  the  Pan  .\meri- 
can  Union  on  that  day  to  the  signature  of 
all  the  American  Republics.  The  Hon. 
Sumner  Welles,  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
The  plenipotentiary  of  Brazil  signed  three 
days  later. 

The  Bank  will  commence  operations 
after  at  least  five  countries  have  ratified 
the  convention  and  their  ratifications  have 
been  deposited  in  the  Pan  .American 
Union.  Furthermore,  it  is  necessary  that 
at  least  145  shares  shall  have  been  sub¬ 
scribed;  a  minimum  of  205  shares  is  al¬ 
lotted  to  the  nations  already  signatories. 
In  addition,  since  the  proposed  bank 
would  be  set  up  under  a  federal  charter 
granted  by  the  United  States,  Congress 


P.\N  .AMERIC.AN  UNION 

drafted  plans  for  civic  improvements,  some 
of  which  were  later  carried  out,  while 
others  are  still  on  paper.  Dr.  Prado  was 
elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in 
1919,  where  as  leader  of  the  opposition  hb 
activities  brought  upon  him  suspicions  of 
revolutionary  activity,  which  led  to  his 
arrest  and  exile  four  years  later.  The 
ensuing  nine  years  he  spent  in  Europe, 
where  he  devoted  his  time  to  the  study  of 
technical  and  social  problems.  Upon  his 
return  to  Peru  in  1932,  he  placed  his  ex¬ 
perience  and  training  at  the  service  of 
national  organizations. 


Inter-American  Bank 

will,  in  accordance  with  the  convention, 
be  requested  to  issue  such  a  charter.  It 
must  also  act  on  the  subscription  of  shares 
by  this  country. 

The  present  project  for  the  establishment 
of  an  In  ter- American  Bank,  states  a  sum¬ 
mary  prepared  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  State,  is  the  result  of  several 
months  of  intensive  work  by  the  Inter- 
.\merican  Financial  and  Economic  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  (created  by  the  Firs 
Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affair- 
of  the  America  Republics)  and  is  the  out¬ 
come  of  many  years  of  discussion  of  the 
desirability  of  creating  such  an  institution 
The  First  International  Conference  o: 
American  States  discussed  the  matter  o; 
providing  adequate  inter-.-Xmerican  bank¬ 
ing  facilities,  and  on  .^pril  14, 1890,  adoptee 
a  resolution  recommending  that  thf 
governments  grant  liljeral  concessions  tc 
facilitate  inter-American  banking  anc 
especially  such  as  might  be  necessary  for 
the  establishment  of  an  Internationa. 
.American  Bank.  This  resolution  was  ap- 
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^  proved  by  a  vote  of  fourteen  to  zero, 
Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colom¬ 
bia,  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the 
United  States  and  Venezuela  all  indicating 
their  concurrence.  The  Secretary  of  State, 
James  G.  Blaine,  in  transmitting  the  resolu¬ 
tion  to  President  Harrison  indicated  his 
approval  of  passage  of  a  law  by  the  United 
States  incorporating  such  an  International 
^  .\mcrican  Bank,  and  President  Harrison 
transmitted  the  resolution  and  letter  of 
Secretary  Blaine  to  the  Congress  for  appro¬ 
priate  action. 

The  Second  International  Conference  of 
.\tnerican  States  recommended  on  January 
21,  1902,  that  a  powerful  inter-American 
bank  be  set  up  in  New  York,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  New  Orleans,  Buenos  Aires,  or 
any  other  important  mercantile  center  and 
that  it  be  assisted  in  every  manner  com¬ 
patible  with  the  internal  legislation  of  each 
of  the  American  republics.  This  resolu¬ 
tion  was  signed  by  Argentina,  Bolivia, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guate¬ 
mala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nica¬ 
ragua,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the  United  States 
I  and  Uruguay. 

The  provision  of  inter-.American  banking 
facilities,  especially  in  view  of  the  dis¬ 
locations  occasioned  by  the  European  war, 
was  discussed  at  length  at  the  first  Pan 
.\merican  Financial  Conference,  which 
met  from  May  24  to  29, 1915. 

In  1933  the  Seventh  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States,  upon  the  initia¬ 
tive  especially  of  the  delegations  of  Peru 
and  Uruguay,  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  recommending  the  creation  of 
an  Inter-American  Bank  to  establish  and 
promote  inter-American  credit  and  the 
interchange  of  capital,  to  collaborate  in  the 
reconstruction  of  national  monetary  con¬ 
ditions,  and  to  perform  such  other  tasks  as 
the  Third  Pan  .American  Financial  Con¬ 


ference  might  entrust  to  it.  The  Third  Pan 
.American  Financial  Conference  has  not 
taken  place,  but  the  Eighth  International 
Conference  of  .American  States  in  1938 
considered  a  number  of  resolutions  which 
had  been  presented  to  the  Seventh  Con¬ 
ference  and  to  the  Inter-.American  Con¬ 
ference  for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace.  It 
resolved  to  request  the  Pan  .American 
Union  to  study  the  possibilities  of  establish¬ 
ing  an  organization  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  envisaged. 

In  1939  the  Meeting  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  .American  Republics  at 
Panama  adopted  a  resolution  creating  the 
Inter-.American  Financial  and  Economic 
.Advisory  Committee  to  study’,  among 
other  things,  the  need,  form  and  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
.American  banking  institution.  Later  in 
the  same  year  the  First  Meeting  of  Finance 
Ministers  of  the  American  Republics  at 
Guatemala  recommended  to  the  urgent 
attention  of  the  Inter-.American  Financial 
and  Economic  .Advisory  Committee  a  study 
of  the  desirability  of  creating  such  a  bank. 

The  Inter-.American  Financial  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  .Advisory  Committee  began  its  work 
at  the  Pan  .American  Union  in  Washington 
on  November  15,  1939,  and  immediately 
turned  its  attention  to  the  matter  of  an  inter- 
.American  bank.  After  several  months  of  in¬ 
tensive  effort  in  which  the  delegates  repre¬ 
senting  the  twenty-one  .American  republics 
were  assisted  by  a  group  of  experts  from  the 
United  States  Departments  of  State  and 
the  Treasury,  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Loan  .Agency,  the  Inter-.American 
Committee  on  February  7  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution  recommending  to  the  Governments 
of  the  .American  republics  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  such  a  bank,  and  submitted  for 
their  consideration  drafts  of  a  convention, 
charter  and  by-laws  for  its  establishment. 
Comments  and  suggestions  were  received 
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from  a  number  of  the  governments  and 
were  carefully  studied,  and  on  April  16  the 
Inter-American  Committee  approved  the 
final  texts  appended.  The  Hon.  Sumner 
Welles,  Under  Secretary,  of  State,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee. 

The  establishment  of  an  inter-.American 
bank  is  a  step  of  major  importance  in  the 
development  of  inter-.American  financial 
and  economic  cooperation  and  the  eco¬ 
nomic  implementation  of  the  Good  Neigh- 
!)or  policy.  It  has  been  apparent  for  some 
time  that  there  has  existed  a  wide  zone  of 
economic  and  financial  activity  among  the 
American  republics  for  which  the  existing 
machinery  of  cooperation  has  been  in¬ 
adequate. 


The  Bank,  generally  speaking,  is  designed 
to  promote  the  fuller  exploitation  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  Americas,  to  in¬ 
tensify  economic  and  financial  relations 
among  the  American  republics,  and  tc 
mobilize  for  the  solution  of  economic 
problems  the  best  thought  and  experience 
in  the  Americas.  The  purposes  of  the 
Bank  are  enumerated  in  more  detail  in 
Section  5  .A  of  the  by-laws. 

The  text  of  the  Convention,  of  which  the 
charter  and  by-laws  form  an  integral  part, 
will  be  published  in  full  in  the  next  issue. 
They  are  now  available  in  mimeographed 
form,  on  request  to  Guillermo  .A.  Suro, 
Secretary  General  of  the  Committee,  Pan 
.American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C. 


International  Congress  of  Americanists 

1.  Meeting  at  Lima,  Peru,  September  io-i6,  1939 
ESTUARDO  NUNEZ 


When  the  26th  International  Congress 
of  Americanists  met  at  Seville  in  1935,  it 
was  voted  to  hold  the  sessions  of  the  next 
congress  at  Lima,  Peru,  and  at  Mexico 
City,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution 
already  made  by  the  21st  Congress,  which 
had  met  in  1924  at  The  Hague  and  at 
Gothenburg,  Sweden.  For  reasons  that 
subsequently  arose,  the  date  was  post¬ 
poned  from  1937  to  1939  and  the  order  of 
the  meetings  was  changed,  the  Mexico 
City  session  being  given  priority.  There¬ 
fore,  the  27th  International  Congress  of 
Americanists  convened  at  Mexico  City 
August  5-15,  1939,  and  at  Lima  Septem¬ 
ber  10-16,  1939. 

The  labors  of  the  Lima  session  were 


carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  sub¬ 
jects  proposed  by  the  Organizing  Com¬ 
mittee.  This  Committee  was  composed 
of  the  following  members:  Dr.  Jorge 
Basadre,  chairman,  Dr.  Julio  C.  Tello, 
Dr.  Luis  E.  Valcarccl,  Dr.  Pedro  Dulanto, 
Father  Ruben  Vargas  Ugartc,  S.  J., 
treasurer,  and  Gonzalo  Pizarro,  secretary. 

Official  representatives  of  the  following 
governments  were  accredited  to  the  Con¬ 
gress:  Argentina,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  France,  Germany,  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  Italy,  Mexico,  the  Netherlands, 
Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the  United 
States,  and  Venezuela.  There  was  regis¬ 
tered  a  total  of  306  members,  either  as 
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1  participants  or  adherents,  including  both 
■  individuals  and  scientific  institutions, 
present  or  absent. 

I  In  the  preliminary  session  of  September 
10,  the  following  officials  were  elected  by 
the  Congress: 

Honorary  Committee — chairman:  Gener¬ 
al  Oscar  R.  Benavides,  President  of  Peru; 
vice  chairmen:  Dr.  Paul  Rivet  (France),  Dr. 
.\lcs  Hrdlicka  (United  States),  Dr.  Thomas 
Joyce  (Great  Britain),  Dr.  Alfonso  Caso 
(Mexico),  Dr.  Ricardo  Levene  (Argen¬ 
tina),  and  Dr.  Gregorio  Maranon  (Spain); 
Executive  Committee — chairman:  Dr.  Al¬ 
fredo  Solf  y  Muro  (Peru);  vice  chairmen: 
Prof.  Max  Uhle  (Germany),  Dr.  Ricardo 
Rojas  (Argentina),  Prof.  Ricardo  E. 
Latcham  (Chile),  Prof.  Louis  Baudin 
(France),  Dr.  Mariano  Ignacio  Prado 
(Peru),  and  Dr.  Horacio  H.  Urteaga 
(Peru);  secretary,  Dr.  Jorge  Basadre;  and 
treasurer,  Father  Ruben  Vargas  Ugarte, 
S.J. 

On  the  afternoon  of  September  10,  the 
inaugural  session  of  the  Congress  took  place, 
attended  by  the  President  of  Peru,  the 
accredited  delegates,  high  government 
officials,  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps, 
and  many  others.  Dr.  Jorge  Basadre, 
).  Secretary  General  of  the  Congress  and 
1-  Chairman  of  the  Organizing  Committee, 
d  addressed  the  meeting,  expressing  his  fer- 
[c  vent  hope  that  the  deliberations  might  be 
0,  (  carried  on  with  distinction  and  fruitfulness. 
0,  In  referring  to  the  role  of  the  International 
Congresses  of  Americanists,  he  said: 
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They  show  that  the  labors  of  science  are  not 
anarchical,  but  rather  that  they  imply  obligations 
of  fellowship  and  solidarity,  of  mutual  aid  and 
ihe  periodic  comparing  of  notes.  They  thus  give 
rise  to  valuable  fjcrsonal  friendships,  and  to  the 
recapitulation  and  cementing  of  efforts  hitherto 
divided  or  isolated  because  of  profession,  speciali¬ 
zation,  place  of  residence,  or  age.  Nations,  by 
sponsoring  and  fostering  the  congresses,  may  give 
evidence  of  the  consciousness  of  their  cultural 
mission.  These  gatherings  stimulate  vocations 
and  enthusiasm  which  at  times  in  the  busy 


hum  of  life  arc  repressed  or  discouraged;  and  in 
those  who  have  the  wonderful  privilege  of  youth 
they  can  set  aflame  an  inextinguishable  light. 

Following  Dr.  Basadre’s  words  of  wel¬ 
come,  Dr.  Samuel  K.  Lothrop,  a  delegate 
from  the  United  States,  addressed  the 
Congress  in  the  name  of  the  foreign  dele¬ 
gations,  saying  in  part: 

VVe  are  met  here  under  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances.  A  great  war  has  broken  out  in  Europe. 
It  will  seem  to  many  persons  that  our  delibera¬ 
tions  are  not  timely,  now  that  we  find  ourselves 
face  to  face  with  a  world  disturbed  by  such  a  con¬ 
flict.  Nonetheless,  1  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  although  we  may  meet  here  under 
these  impressions,  we  must  not  be  afraid  to  dis¬ 
cuss  problems  of  technical  significance  or  of 
apparently  limited  scopie.  We  must  not  forget  that 
the  ultimate  desire  of  anthropiology  is  to  obtain 
a  better  understanding  of  humanity  as  a  whole. 

Finally,  the  President  of  Peru  declared  the 
Congress  to  be  officially  opened. 

The  Congress  began  its  deliberations  on 
September  11.  In  accordance  with  the 
plan  of  the  Organizing  Committee,  the 
work  was  distributed  among  five  sections, 
as  follows:  I)  Physical  Anthropology  and 
Human  Biology;  II)  American  Archae¬ 
ology  and  Prehistory;  III)  Art,  Linguistics, 
and  Folklore;  IV)  Social  Anthropology 
(Ethnography  and  Ethnology);  and  V) 
History. 

In  addition  to  the  strictly  technical 
work  of  the  Congress,  a  program  of  ex¬ 
cursions,  exhibitions,  conferences,  cul¬ 
tural  entertainments,  and  official  functions 
was  presented. 

The  delegates  to  the  Congress  were 
officially  received  by  the  President  of 
Peru  and  by  the  Mayor  and  other  munic¬ 
ipal  authorities  of  Lima,  who  designated 
them  guests  of  honor.  At  the  municipal 
ceremony,  an  Argentine  delegate.  Dr. 
Ricardo  Rojas,  responded  in  the  name  of 
his  colleagues  to  the  greeting  of  the  Mayor. 
The  members  of  the  conference  were  also 
received  at  the  University  of  San  Marcos, 
where  an  address  of  welcome  was  given 
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by  the  Rector  and  the  reply  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  was  delivered  by  another  Argentine 
delegate,  Dr.  Fernando  Marquez  Miranda; 
and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Historic  Institute 
of  Peru  at  the  Prado  Memorial  Museum, 
where  they  were  greeted  by  the  president 
of  that  organization. 

The  program  of  field  trips  included  visits 
to  places  of  historic  and  archaeological 
interest  in  the  environs  of  Lima,  as  well  as 
journeys  to  other  centers  of  ancient  cul¬ 
tures.  Visits  were  arranged  during  the 
course  of  the  meetings  to  the  various  monu¬ 
ments  and  historic  sites  in  the  city  of  Lima, 
to  the  archaeological  regions  near  Man- 
gomarca  and  Cajamarquilla  east  of  Lima, 
to  the  ruins  of  the  walled  road  and  the 
kitchen  middens  of  Bandurria,  and  to  the 
temples  and  other  buildings  at  Pachaca- 
mac  south  of  Lima.  During  these  two 
last  named  excursions,  which  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  archaeologist  Dr.  Julio  C. 
Tello,  the  delegates  enjoyed  picnic  lunches. 
When  the  business  of  the  Congress  was 
ended,  those  delegates  who  had  time  under¬ 
took  various  journeys  through  the  country, 
principally  to  Callejon  de  Huaylas  (Depart¬ 
ment  of  .\ncash),  to  Paracas  (Department 
of  Ica),  and  to  Cuzco,  often  called  the 
archaeological  capital  of  South  .America. 

.At  the  Congress  itself,  several  of  the  par¬ 
ticipating  memljers  presented  some  very- 
interesting  exhibits.  Maxime  Kuezynski- 
Godard  displayed  a  collection  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  great  ethnological  value,  sup¬ 
plementing  a  paper  presented  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  on  the  jungle  inhabitants  along  the 
Perene  River.  Prof.  .Arthur  Posnansky 
showed  some  photographs  of  Bolivian 
Indians  and  maps  of  the  Tiahuanaco 
region.  .Arturo  Jimenez  Borja  exhibited  a 
number  of  masks,  which  he  personally  had 
collected,  such  as  are  used  at  the  present 
time  in  the  Indian  dances  in  various  parts 
of  Peru.  All  of  these  exhibits,  because  of 
their  great  folkloric  and  anthropological 


value,  were  highly  appreciated  by  the 
delegates,  who  inspected  them  carefully. 

In  the  halls  of  the  Convent  of  Santo 
Domingo  there  was  opened  for  the  benefit 
of  the  interested  public  a  bibliographical 
and  cartographical  exposition,  organized 
by  the  Peruvian  historian  Father  Ruben 
V'argas  Ugarte,  S.  J.  .A  number  of  very 
rare  Peruvian  books  and  maps  were  dis¬ 
played,  which  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

Books:  a)  Lima  Incunabula  (1584-1608); 
b)  indigenous  arts  and  vocabularies  in 
Indian  languages;  c)  catechisms  and  con¬ 
fessional  treatises  in  Indian  languages; 
d)  books  and  pamphlets  on  Peruvian  folk¬ 
lore;  e)  books  and  other  printed  material  on 
the  history,  geography,  ethnography,  ar¬ 
chaeology,  flora  and  fauna  of  Peru;  and 
/)  IxKjks  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  in¬ 
surrections  of  Juan  Santos,  the  Indians  of 
Huarochiri,  and  Tupac  .Amaru. 

Maps:  a)  Maps  and  drawings  of  .America 
and  of  Peru  (16th  century);  b)  maps  and 
drawings  of  the  monuments  of  .Ancient 
Peru;  c)  maps  and  drawings  of  the  archae¬ 
ological  regions  of  Peru;  d)  maps,  plans, 
and  sketches  of  the  less  explored  regions  of  [ 
Peru,  especially  the  eastern  part;  e)  plans  i 
of  cities,  towns,  and  places  in  Peru  prior  to  | 
1825;/)  plans  and  sketches  of  the  routes  j 
followed  on  explorations  of  Peru ;  and 
g)  drawings  and  sketches  of  native  apparel, 
textiles,  and  ceramics. 

Many  of  the  foreign  delegates  gave  lec¬ 
tures  during  the  Congress,  interpolating 
them  in  the  regular  program  of  deliljera- 
tions  and  discussions.  Among  the  pajters' 
read  there  may  be  noted  the  following: 
Reconstruction  oj  the  conception  oj  the  ivorld 
held  by  the  Amautas  {learned  men  of  Ancient 
Peru):  Peruvian  forms  of  religious  thought. 
by  Prof.  Jos6  Imbelloni  of  Argentina: 
Archaeological  Peru.,  illustrated  with  motion 
pictures,  by  Prof.  .Arthur  Posnansky; 
Present-day  aspects  of  the  economic  system  oj 
the  Incas,  by  Prof.  Louis  Baudin  of  France; 
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Origin  and  source  oj  ancient  American  civiliza¬ 
tions,  by  Dr.  Max  Uhle  of  Germany;  Pos¬ 
sible  South  American  influence  in  the  monu¬ 
mental  sculpture  of  Nicaragua,  by  Dr.  Francis 
B.  Richardson,  which  was  translated  from 
Ensilish  by  Dr.  Albert  A.  Giesecke; 
Archaeological  correlations  between  Chile  and 
Peru,  by  Prof.  Ricardo  E.  Latcham  of 
Chile;  and  Origin  and  development  of  the 
primitive  cultures  of  Peru,  by  Dr.  Julio  C. 
Tello  of  Peru. 

In  the  auditorium  of  the  College  of  Fine 
.\rts  of  the  University  of  San  Marcos 
various  other  papers  were  read  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Congress,  including  Francisco  P. 
Moreno  and  the  initiation  of  Americanist 
studies  in  Argentina,  by  Dr.  Fernando  Mar¬ 
quez  Miranda  of  Argentina,  and  The 
American  Consciousness  and  The  Saint  of  the 
Sword,  by  Dr.  Ricardo  Rojas,  also  of  .Argen¬ 
tina.  A  French  delegate,  Prof.  Louis 
Baudin,  addressed  the  School  of  Economics 
on  the  subject  of  monetary  problems,  and 
an  .Argentine  delegate.  Prof.  Jose  Imbcl- 
loni,  upon  being  made  a  member  of  the 
.\cademy  of  Exact,  Physical,  and  Natural 
Sciences  of  Lima,  spoke  on  the  subject  of 
religious  thought. 

Intermingled  with  the  arduous  tasks  of 
the  delegates  were  a  number  of  cultural 
entertainments  which  aroused  great  in¬ 
terest.  The  .Anthropological  Museum,  of 
which  Dr.  Tello  is  director,  gave  a  recep¬ 
tion  at  which  a  number  of  indigenous 
dances  were  presented  by  natives.  The 
cultural  society  “La  Insula”  of  Miraflores 
also  honored  the  delegates  by  offering  a 
concert  of  mestizo  music  and  songs,  given  by 
Senora  Rosa  Mercedes  .Ayarza  de  Morales 
and  a  group  of  amateurs,  and  explained 
as  to  origin  and  derivation  by  Fernando 
Romero,  a  delegate  to  the  Congress. 

As  the  final  number  on  the  program  of 
entertainment,  the  Minister  of  Public 
Education  sponsored  a  special  concert 
by  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Work  and  Resolutions 

Section  I,  in  which  were  grouped  the 
works  on  Physical  .Anthropology  and 
Human  Biology,  was  presided  over  by 
Dr.  Carlos  Morales  Macedo  of  Peru,  who 
presented  a  study  entitled  The  lambda 
region  in  ancient  Peruvian  skulls.  Other 
works  relating  to  the  same  subject  were 
those  of:  Dr.  Jorge  Cornejo  Bouroncle  on 
Incan  mummies:  trepanations  in  Ancient  Peru; 
Dr.  Lizardo  Velez  Lopez  on  Skull  surgery 
as  shown  by  pottery  of  pre-Columbian  Peru; 
and  Dr.  Jose  Imbelloni  on  Craniology  of  the 
Uru  people.  Several  monographs  on  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  Peru  were  presented 
and  led  to  discussions  of  especial  scientific 
interest.  These  included:  Influence  of  cli¬ 
matic  and  geological  changes  on  the  flora  of 
the  Peruvian  coast,  by  Dr.  .Augusto  W^eber- 
bauer;  Urban  construction  and  the  defense 
against  Ilaemadipsa  in  the  pre-colonial  epoch, 
by  Dr.  Edmundo  Escomel;  and  the  studies 
contributed  by  Dr.  Carlos  Maisch.  The 
scientific  authorities  also  accorded  equal 
importance  to  the  investigations  made  by 
Prof.  Carlos  Monge  and  Dr.  Alberto 
Hurtado  on  the  acclimatization  of  man 
in  the  highlands  of  the  Incan  territory. 
Other  excellent  contributions  entering  the 
special  field  of  medicine,  were  offered  by 
Dr.  Raul  Rebagliati  on  The  geographical 
distribution  of  verrugas  and  Dr.  J.  Elias 
Garcia  Frias  on  Tuberculosis  among  the 
ancient  Peruvians. 

Section  1 1,  on  American  Archaeology 
and  Prehistory,  decided  to  divide  into  two 
groups,  in  view  of  the  very  considerable 
number  of  papers  presented.  The  pre¬ 
siding  officers  were  Dr.  Fernando  Marquez 
Miranda  of  .Argentina  and  Prof.  .Arthur 
Posnansky  of  Bolivia.  The  former  pre¬ 
sented  two  studies  on  Argentine  archaeol¬ 
ogy,  both  of  them  distinguished  by  their 
modernity  of  method  and  thoroughness  of 
investigation;  and  the  latter  read  a  paper 
on  Bolivian  archaeology.  The  discussions 
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of  the  group  kept  pace  with  the  high  scien¬ 
tific  value  of  the  investigations  of  South 
American  archaeology  made  by  Professors 
Uhle  and  Tello,  whose  illustrated  lectures 
were  of  particular  interest  to  a  laige  audi¬ 
ence.  Of  marked  importance  also  were 
the  contributions  of  Dr.  Aureliano  Oyarzun 
on  Atacaman  influences  on  the  Araucanians; 
.•\lfrcd  Kidder  II  on  Preliminary  notes  on  the 
archaeology  of  Pucara,  Puno,  Peru;  Jorge 
Muelle  and  Roltert  Wells  on  Murals  in  the 
temple  of  Pachacdmac;  and  those  of  Drs. 
Ricardo  E.  Latcham,  H.  Horkhcimer, 
Angyone  Costa,  and  Luis  E.  V’alcarcel. 
The  papers  on  exclusiv'ely  Peruvian  arch¬ 
aeology,  presented  by  the  following  named 
members,  were  likewise  of  great  value: 
Toribio  Mcxia  Xesspe,  Alljerto  Soriano 
Infante,  Rebeca  Carrion  Cachot,  Pedro 
Villar  Cordova,  Jose  Maria  Morante, 
Fortunato  L.  Herrera,  Jose  S.  Wagner, 
and  .-Mljerto  Paz  de  Novoa. 

Profe.ssors  J.  J.  Hall,  J.  .\Iden  Mason, 
and  Aristides  Mestre  submitted  papers  on 
Central  and  North  American  archaeologi¬ 
cal  topics.  Dr.  Samuel  K.  Lothrop,  a 
special  representative  of  the  Institute  of 
.\ndean  Research,  and  Dr.  Francis  B. 
Richardson  presented  two  papers.  South 
America  as  seen  from  Central  America  and 
Possible  South  American  influence  in  the  monu¬ 
mental  sculpture  of  Nicaragua  (already  noted) , 
which  were  especially  distinguished  by 
their  careful  and  painstaking  research  in 
the  field  of  comparative  archaeology. 
Because  of  its  similar  character,  there 
should  also  be  mentioned  again  in  this 
connection  the  discussion  of  Prof.  Max 
Uhle  on  The  origin  and  source  of  ancient 
American  civilizations. 

Section  III,  devoted  to  studies  in  Art, 
Linguistics,  and  Folklore,  was  conducted 
by  the  well-known  Peruvian  writer.  Dr. 
Enrique  Lopez  Albujar.  The  literary 
nature  of  a  great  many  of  the  works 
lessened  to  some  extent  the  strictly  scien¬ 


tific  level  which  should  characterize  the  an 
proceedings  of  a  Congress  of  Americanists,  fro 
Some  very  interesting  studies  on  the  sci 
problems  of  the  history  of  Peruvian  art  of 
were  offered  by  Jorge  Cornejo  Bouroncle,  th' 
Mercedes  Gallagher  de  Parks,  Teodoro  Ito 
X’alcarcel,  and  Hector  V'elarde.  Several  t'o 
important  papers  on  the  subject  of  lin-  fo 
guistics  brought  about  one  of  the  few  dis-  G' 
cussions  of  interest  in  this  Section.  Dn.  M 
Escalante,  Ritchie,  Silva,  Franco  and  j  or‘ 
Farfan  contributed  a  joint  study  on  How  I 
to  write  Quechua,  its  dialects,  and  Asmara.  [  Cr 
Dr.  Ricardo  Rojas  of  Argentina  explained  | 
his  Plan  for  the  study  of  the  Quechua  language,  Lt 
insisting  on  the  necessity  of  coordinating  pr 
the  studies  on  this  language  being  made  at 
the  present  time,  in  order  to  obtain  con- 
Crete  and  practical  results.  A  number  of 
other  papers  pertaining  to  linguistic  sub- 
jects  were  read,  including  those  of  Drs. 

Jose  Imbelloni,  J.  M.  B.  Farfan,  Alejandro 
Franco  Inojosa,  Luis  E.  Valcarcel,  Enrique  ''' 
Lopez  Albujar,  Jorge  Zevallos,  and  othen. 

Insofar  as  folklore  was  concerned,  there 
was  evident  in  the  majority  of  the  studies 
presented  a  certain  disorientation  in  regard  S’' 
to  the  criterion  for  coordinating  research,  po. 
Some  of  the  papers  are  worthy  of  mention,  | 
however,  such  as  those  of  Alberto  Pin-  ’  “’’J 
cherle,  Jose  Mejia  Baca,  Federico  Schwab,  |  L( 
Fernando  Romero,  and  Julio  Delgado  M. ! 
The  works  of  Pincherle  and  Schwab  on  j  D 
the  orientation  of  folkloric  studies  in  Peru  j 
and  those  of  Mejia  and  Romero  on  popu- 1 
lar  Peruvian  music  and  dances  were  partic-  f'' 
ularly  notable.  \  F' 

Section  IV,  on  Social  Anthropology  j 
(Ethnology  and  Ethnography),  was  di- 
vided  into  two  groups  in  order  to  attain  3' 
better  results.  The  presiding  officers  of 
the  two  divisions  were  Prof.  Jose  Imbelloni 
of  Argentina  and  Prof.  Carlos  Basauri  of  A 
Mexico.  The  proceedings  of  this  section  H 
were  marked  by  lively  discussions  on  sti 
several  of  the  interesting  topics  presented,  gr 
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and  by  the  rule  whicli  was  set  up  to  exclude 
from  consideration  all  papers  of  non- 
scientific  character.  In  the  general  field 
of  the  ethnology  of  aboriginal  peoples, 
the  research  studies  of  the  following  mem- 
l^ers  were  particularly  deserving  of  atten¬ 
tion:  Jose  Alvarez  on  the  Huarayo 
Indians;  Secundino  Garcia  and  Jose  M. 
Grain  on  the  Machiguenga  savages; 
Maxiine  Kuczinsky-Godard  on  the  dwell¬ 
ers  along  the  Perene  River;  M.  K. 
Mason  on  the  North  American  negroes; 
Cristian  Buess  on  land  surveying  in  the 
Peruvian  sierra  and  forest;  Ricardo  E. 
Latchain  on  basic  factors  for  the  study  of 
prehistoric  Andean  sociology;  and  J. 
Pulgar  \'idal  on  cultures  of  the  Peruvian 
Andes  and  Amazon  Basin. 

The  governmental  and  social  organiza¬ 
tion  of  various  ancient  and  modern  groups 
in  America  was  the  general  theme  of 
numerous  works,  among  which  several 
were  outstanding  because  of  their  careful 
research,  such  as  The  Incan  \alion  and  the 
Utopian  \ation,  by  Drs.  Alberto  Area  P. 
and  Jorge  Basadre;  The  biological,  demo- 
graphical,  and  cultural  values  of  the  indigenous 
population  of  Mexico,  by  Dr.  Carlos  Basauri; 
and  Present-day  aspects  of  the  economic 
organization  of  the  Incan  Empire,  by  Dr. 
Louis  Baudin.  Closely  related  to  this 
latter  study  was  the  paper  presented  by 
Dr.  H.  Castro  Pozo  and  Carlos  Valdez 
de  la  Torre  on  the  Peruvian  ayllu.  The 
studies  of  G.  Munoz  Pugliesevich  on 
Incan  social  organization  and  of  Romulo 
Ferrero  R.  on  the  Asiatic  origin  of  Ameri¬ 
can  cotton  should  also  be  mentioned,  as 
well  as  those  offered  by  Drs.  Raul  Ferrero 
and  Americo  Vargas  Fano  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  mestizo. 

Section  V,  presided  over  by  Prof. 
Angyone  Costa  of  Brazil,  dealt  with 
History.  The  majority  of  the  research 
studies  encountered  an  atmosphere  of 
great  responsiveness  and  scientific  interest. 


\  group  of  papers  on  government  under 
the  ancient  Peruvian  caciques  and  related 
historical  topics  was  regarded  as  of  special 
significance.  Among  them  were  History  of 
the  ancient  hereditary  caciqueships  of  Southern 
Peru,  by  Romulo  Cuneo  Vidal;  The 
Apoalaya  caciques,  by  Ella  Dunbar  Temple; 
The  Mochicas  and  the  cacique  system  of  Lam- 
bayeque,  by  Ruben  A'argas  Ugarte;  The 
Chuquihuancas  to  the  time  of  Tupac  Amaru, 
by  Francisco  Mostajo;  and  The  domain  of 
the  cacique  and  the  beginnings  of  the  city  of 
Lima,  by  Eduardo  Martin  Pastor. 

The  contributions  on  colonial  history 
were  very  important.  Among  the  par¬ 
ticularly  distinguished  studies  there  may 
be  mentioned  the  papers  of  Walter  B.  L. 
Bose  on  Concolorcorvo;  Cuneo  A’idal  on 
Tupac  Amaru;  Manuel  Moreyra  P.  S. 
on  the  assayed  weight  of  and  trade  in 
silver;  Agustin  Zapata  Gollan  on  routes 
and  highways  in  South  America  during 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries;  Arthur  P. 
Whitaker  on  mining;  Fernando  Romero 
on  the  negro  in  the  16th  century;  and  Luis 
Antonio  Eguiguren  on  the  history  of  the 
University  of  San  Marcos. 

Contributions  in  the  field  of  biography 
included  the  monographs  presented  by 
Luis  Ledesma  Medina  on  the  traveler 
Francisco  de  Mendoza;  Ella  Dunbar 
Temple  on  Paullu  Inca;  and  Dr.  Guillermo 
Lohmann  Villena  on  Don  Diego  de 
Villegas  y  Quevedo.  Two  biographical 
monographs  on  deceased  Americanists 
were  also  received  with  great  interest: 
that  presented  by  Prof.  Angyone  Costa 
on  Ladislao  Neto  and  the  one  offered  by 
Dr.  Estuardo  Nunez  on  E.  W.  Midden- 
dorf.  Another  noteworthy  study  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Dr.  Jose  Jacinto  Rada  on 
historical  relations  between  Mexico  and 
Peru. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  work  of  the 
various  sections,  the  closing  plenary  session 
of  the  Congress  took  place  on  September 
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16,  at  which  time  resolutions  were  ap¬ 
proved  as  follows; 

(1)  Recommending  the  promotion  and  stimula¬ 
tion  of  biological  studies  on  the  adaptation  of 
people  of  the  coastal  regions  to  the  highlands  and 
people  of  the  Andinc  highlands  to  the  seacoast; 

(2)  Recommending  publication  of  the  complete 
works  of  Antonio  Raimondi  and  study  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  collected  by  that  great  naturalist; 

(3)  Recommending  to  the  Governments  of 
America  official  assistance  for  anthrojjological 
studies; 

(4)  Recommending  to  the  Government  of  Peru 
that  the  sites  of  the  country’s  principal  archaeolog¬ 
ical  monuments  be  converted  into  national  parks; 

(5)  Proposing  that  an  International  Institute  of 
Andinc  Archaeology  be  organized,  which  would 
cooperate  with  the  International  Congress  of 
Americanists  and  study  the  question  of  archaeo¬ 
logical  nomenclature,  submitting  the  results  of  its 
study  to  the  said  Institute  for  its  approval; 

(6)  Recommending  to  the  Peruvian  Govern¬ 
ment  the  creation  of  schools  of  aboriginal  art; 

(7)  Recommending  to  the  Governments  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  that  wherever  possible 
the  sites  of  archaeological  ruins  be  preserved 
intact; 

(8)  Recommending  to  the  Governments  of 
America  that  Institutes  of  Folklore  be  established 
in  the  universities; 

(9)  Recommending  to  the  Governments  of  all 
countries  of  the  American  Continent  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  folklore  museums; 

(10)  Recommending  the  organization  and  co¬ 
ordination  of  studies  of  the  Quechua  language  in 
accordance  with  the  study  plan  presented  to  the 
Congress  by  Dr.  Ricardo  Rojas; 

(11)  Recommending  to  the  Governments  of  all 
countries  of  the  Continent  the  adoption  of  the 


educational  methods  best  suited  to  the  education 
of  the  aboriginal  races;  ' 

(12)  Recommending  to  the  Government  of 
Peru  the  effectuation  of  studies  on  the  phonetics 
of  the  Quechua  and  Aymara  languages  and  rec¬ 
ommending  that  there  be  submitted  to  a  group 
of  experts  the  Quechua  alphabet  presented  to  the 
Congress  by  Messrs.  Escalante,  Ritchie,  Farfan, 
.Silva,  and  A.  Franco  Inojosa; 

(13)  Recommending  to  Governments  and  pri¬ 
vate  institutions  the  celebration  in  the  near  future 
of  the  postponed  In  ter- American  Congress  on 
Indian  life;  > 

(14)  Recommending  to  the  Peruvian  Govern¬ 
ment  the  translation  and  publication  of  the  works 
of  E.  W.  Middendorf; 

(15)  Recommending  the  creation  of  a  technical 
organization  for  the  cataloguing  of  incunabula, 
declaring  said  incunabula  to  be  part  of  the  na¬ 
tional  patrimony  of  each  country,  and  establish¬ 
ing  an  organization  to  publish  Americanist 
studies  of  each  country,  in  order  to  make  known 
the  bibliographical  material  preserved  in  the 
public  and  private  libraries  of  America. 

The  following  is  the  text  approved  at 
the  closing  session  in  regard  to  the  seat 
of  the  28th  Congress: 

(1)  The  motion  passed  at  the  session  in  Mexico 
City,  which  designated  Paris  as  the  seat  of  the 
next  Congress  and  added  Prof.  Louis  Baudin  to 
the  Organizing  Committee,  is  hereby  ratified. 

(2)  It  is  agreed  that,  in  case  the  meeting  cannot 
take  place  at  Paris  in  1941,  it  shall  convene  in  the 
city  of  Santiago,  Chile,  and  in  such  case  at  some 
opportune  time  the  Permanent  Committee  of  the 
Congress  shall  make  this  designation  official, 
appointing  Dr.  Ricard  E.  Latcham  Chairman  of 
the  Chilean  Organizing  Committee. 

>  Com  tned  at  Pdtzcuaro,  Mexico,  April  14,  1940. 
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II.  Meeting  at  Mexico  City,  August  5-15,  1939 


The  first  session  of  the  27th  International 
Congress  of  Americanists  was  held  at 
Mexico  City  August  5-15,  1939.  It  was 
the  third  such  assembly  to  take  place  in 
the  City  of  Mexico  since  the  founding  of 
the  organization  seventy  years  ago,  the 
Congresses  of  1895  and  1910  having  also 
been  held  there. 


The  1939  Congress  w'as  attended  by 
over  three  hundred  delegates  from  the 
American  republics  and  several  European 
countries,  including  representatives  of 
governments,  universities,  anthropologi¬ 
cal,  ethnological,  ethnographical,  arch¬ 
aeological,  historical  and  other  scien¬ 
tific  institutions  and  societies,  as  well  as  in- 
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dividuals  interested  in  Americanist  affairs. 

The  inaugural  session  took  place  in  the 
Palace  of  Fine  Arts  on  the  morning  of 
August  5,  attended  by  all  the  delegates 
and  a  large  number  of  invited  guests. 
Gonzalo  Vazquez  Vela,  Secretary  of 
Public  Education,  officially  represented 
President  Lazaro  Cardenas  of  Mexico  at 
the  ceremonies,  and  other  distinguished 
officials  of  the  Mexican  Government 
included  Eduardo  Hay,  Minister  of  For¬ 
eign  .Affairs;  Luis  Chavez  Orozco,  Chief  of 
the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs;  Fran¬ 
cisco  Nicodemo,  .Assistant  Secretary  of 
Public  Education;  and  Arnulfo  Perez  H., 
also  of  the  Department  of  Public  Educa¬ 
tion.  .A  musical  program  was  presented 
by  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Carlos  Chavez,  and 
the  address  of  welcome  was  given  by  Dr. 
.Alfonso  Caso,  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Archaeology  and  History  of 
Mexico,  who  closed  his  remarks  with 
these  words;  “May  this  meeting  of  the 
Congress  of  Americanists  in  Mexico  be 
another  tribute  to  the  Indian  of  America.” 

Dr.  Alejandro  .Aguilar  Machado,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Public  Instruction  of  Costa  Rica 
and  an  official  delegate  to  the  Congress, 
replied  in  the  name  of  the  delegates  to  Dr. 
Caso’s  address,  and  then  Sr.  Vazquez 
Vela,  acting  on  behalf  of  President  Carden¬ 
as,  declared  the  Congress  to  be  formally 
inaugurated. 

The  Congre.ss  proceeded  to  name  Presi¬ 
dent  Cardenas  as  honorary  chairman  and 
the  following  delegates  as  active  presiding 


officers:  Chairman,  Dr.  Alfonso  Caso; 
ly  Vice  Chairman,  Alfred  Kidder  of  the  Car¬ 
te  negie  Institution,  Dr.  Julio  C.  Tello  of 
n  Peru,  Dr.  Soustelle  of  Paris,  Dr.  Walter 
af  Krinkergaben  of  Berlin,  Dr.  Manuel 
i-  Gamio  and  Ignacio  Marquina  of  Me.xico; 
1-  Secretary  General,  Prof.  Pablo  Martinez 
1-  del  Rio  of  Mexico;  Assistant  Secretaries, 
1-  Dr.  Francisco  de  .Aparicio  of  Buenos  Aires, 


Prof.  Miguel  Othon  de  Mendizabal  of 
Mexico,  Prof.  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle  of 
Guatemala,  and  Alfonso  Ortega  of  Mexico; 
and  Treasurer,  Armando  Gonzalez  of 
Mexico. 

•A  varied  and  carefully  planned  program 
had  been  prepared  in  advance  by  Dr. 
.Alfonso  Caso,  who  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Organizing  Committee,  and  by  his  able 
assistants  on  that  Committee.  The  work 
of  the  Congress  was  divided  into  nine  sec¬ 
tions  and  chairmen  of  each  section  were 
appointed,  as  follows: 

I.  Anthropogeography,  Pedro  C.  Sanchez. 

II.  Physical  Anthropology,  Dr.  Daniel  Rubin 
de  la  Borbolla. 

III.  Prehistory  and  .Archaeology,  Eduardo  No- 
guera. 

IV.  Prehistory  and  Archaeology  of  Mexico, 
Enrique  Juan  Palacios. 

V.  Methodology  and  Nomenclature,  Ignacio 
Marquina. 

V’l.  Linguistics,  VVigberto  Jimenez  Moreno. 

VII.  Social  Anthropology,  Dr.  Manuel  Gamio. 

VIII.  Present-day  Problems  of  the  Indian  and 
Negro  Populations  of  America,  Prof.  Mi¬ 
guel  Oth6n  de  Mendizabal. 

IX.  History,  Prof.  Luis  Chavez  Orozco. 

Over  a  hundred  papers,  including 
numerous  notable  contributions  in  partic¬ 
ular  scientific  fields,  were  read  by  dele¬ 
gates  during  the  meetings  of  the  nine  sec¬ 
tions.  Many  of  the  studies  were  illus¬ 
trated  by  slides  or  motion  pictures,  and 
the  questionnaires  and  discussions  which 
followed  their  presentation  were  indicative 
of  the  keen  interest  of  the  attending 
delegates. 

The  closing  session  of  the  Congress  was 
held  in  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  on  the 
night  of  August  14,  1939,  at  which  time 
a  resolution  was  approved  expressing  the 
deep  appreciation  and  thanks  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  for  the  splendid  cooperation  and 
hospitality  of  the  Mexican  Government 
in  the  organization  and  development  of  the 
Congress.  Each  of  the  delegates  was 
given  a  commemorative  medal  of  silver, 
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which  had  inscribed  on  one  side  the 
words,  “XX\’II  Congreso  Internacional 
de  Americanistas,  Ciudad  de  Mexico, 
attosto  de  1939,”  and  on  the  other  an 
engraving  of  “The  Ball  Player,”  a  Maya 
figure  copied  from  a  carved  stone  found 
at  Comitan,  Chiapas,  Mexico.  As  addi¬ 
tional  souvenirs  of  the  occasion,  the  dele¬ 
gates  were  also  given  a  number  of  books, 
including  a  300-page  Archaeological  Atlas 
of  the  Mexican  Republic,  compiled  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Archaeology  and 
History  and  illustrated  with  excellent 
maps  of  the  archaeological  regions  of  the 
country;  a  volume  entitled  Colonial  Monu¬ 
ments  of  Mexico  and  another.  An  18th  Century 
Du  elling  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  both  of  them 
prepared  and  published  as  a  special  tribute 
to  the  Congress  of  Americanists,  and 
profusely  illustrated  with  photographs, 
color  drawings,  and  sketches;  and  finally, 
a  colored  map  entitled  The  City  of  Mexico 
and  Its  Environs,  Yesterday  and  Today. 

In  addition  to  the  technical  labors  of  the 
Congress,  the  Organizing  Committee  had 
arranged  a  program  of  field  trips  and 
entertainment  which  was  acclaimed  by  the 
delegates  as  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 
One  day  was  spent  in  a  visit  to  Acolman 
and  the  pyramids  at  San  Juan  Teotihuacan. 
A  trip  was  made  to  the  Isla  de  los  Perros 
at  Santa  Teresa,  where  the  archaeological 
excavations  aroused  great  interest  among 
the  visitors.  conducted  tour  of  the 
National  Museum  was  made  under  the 
guidance  of  its  director,  Luis  Castillo 
Ledon.  The  Department  of  Public  Educa¬ 
tion  offered  a  program  of  regional  music 
and  dances  in  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts. 
Finally,  on  the  day  following  the  close  of 
the  Congress  the  delegates  left  the  City  of 
Mexico,  accompanied  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Congress.  Dr.  Alfonso  Caso,  and 
various  other  presiding  officials,  on  an 
excursion  to  the  State  of  Oaxaca.  En 
route  they  stopped  at  Huejotzingo.  Cho- 


lula,  and  Puebla,  where  they  were  enter¬ 
tained  at  a  luncheon.  The  final  goal  of 
the  e.xcursion  was,  of  course,  the  cele¬ 
brated  archaeological  ruins  of  Mitla  and 
Monte  .■\lban. 

The  resolutions  drawn  up  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  covered  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 
Among  the  particularly  significant  recom¬ 
mendations,  the  following  may  be  noted: 
That  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world 
be  called  to  the  urgency  of  studying  the 
native  languages  of  America  which  are 
now  in  danger  of  disappearing;  that  a 
committee  be  named  to  organize  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  studies  on  the  geographical  dis¬ 
tribution  of  population,  to  set  up  files,  to 
establish  a  periodical  dedicated  exclu¬ 
sively  to  such  studies,  and  to  suggest  re¬ 
search  methods  conducive  to  greater 
uniformity  in  the  presentation  of  such 
studies;  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  com¬ 
parable  census  data  are  not  now  available 
because  of  varying  methods  used  by  the 
American  countries  in  taking  their  cen¬ 
suses,  a  committee  composed  of  represen¬ 
tatives  of  various  branches  of  anthropology 
be  appointed  to  study  and  plan  uniform 
census  methods,  and  that  their  suggestions 
be  submitted  to  the  census  offices  of  thef 
respective  countries;  that  a  file  of  vocabu- 1, 
laries  of  indigenous  languages  of  America, ) 
in  standardized  and  easily  comparable 
form,  be  set  up;  that  an  attempt  be  made 
to  coordinate  scientific  alphabets,  based 
on  the  principles  used  by  the  Council  of 
Indigenous  Languages,  and  to  modify 
present  usages  in  order  to  achieve  the  de¬ 
sired  coordination,  and  that  a  copy  of  the 
recommendation,  together  w’ith  the  alpha¬ 
bet  of  the  Council  of  Indigenous  Lan¬ 
guages,  be  sent  to  the  various  organizations 
which  use  different  scientific  alphabets; 
and,  in  view  of  the  archaeological  richness 
of  the  countries  of  America,  that  the 
respective  governments  be  advised  of  the 
hopes  of  the  International  Congress  of 
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Americanists  that  the  archaeological  heri¬ 
tage  of  each  country  be  protected  by 
legal  means,  that  inventories  of  works  of 
art  be  made,  and  that  the  formation  of 
special  institutes  for  the  study  of  archaeol¬ 
ogy  be  promoted.  A  specific  recommen¬ 
dation  was  made  to  the  Pan  American 
Institute  of  Geography  and  History  re¬ 
garding  the  translation  into  Spanish  and 
the  publication  in  that  language  of  funda¬ 
mentally  important  works  on  the  anthro¬ 


pology  and  history  of  America;  and  an¬ 
other  similar  recommendation  to  the 
Ibero-American  Institute  of  Berlin  and 
the  University  of  Paris,  that  in  the  future 
works  relating  to  I ndo- American  anthro¬ 
pology  and  history  be  published  simulta¬ 
neously  in  German  and  Spanish  and  in 
French  and  Spanish.  Finally  it  was 
recommended  that  the  next  meeting  of  the 
International  Congress  of  Americanists 
take  place  in  Paris  in  1941. 


The  Inter-American  Bibliographical 
and  Library  Association 

Third  Annual  Convention 


DOROTHY  M.  TERCERO 
Editorial  Division,  Pan  American  Union 


The  Inter- American  Bibliographical  and 
Library  Association,  of  which  Dr.  A.  Curtis 
Wilgus  of  the  George  Washington  Univer¬ 
sity  is  president,  assembled  in  its  third 
annual  convention  on  February  23-24, 
1940,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  of  the 
Pan  American  Union.  The  1940  meeting 
was  held  in  special  commemoration  of  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  and  was  attended  by 
approximately  1 50  delegates,  a  number  of 
them  from  various  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  deliberations  of  the  convention  were 
grouped  under  three  general  headings — 
Bibliography,  Archives,  and  Libraries — 
and  the  1940  assembly  may  be  regarded 
as  having  been  unusually  productive  inso¬ 
far  as  the  presentation  of  important  and 
scholarly  papers  was  concerned.  In  addi¬ 


tion  to  the  regular  sessions  in  the  Hall  of 
the  Americas,  there  were  two  luncheon 
meetings  and  one  dinner  meeting,  at 
which  papers  were  also  read.  The  lively 
and  constructive  panel  discussions  which 
marked  the  various  sessions  were  plain 
evidence  of  the  great  interest  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  in  their  subject  matter. 

.An  outstanding  paper,  particularly  from 
the  historical  point  of  view,  was  offered  by 
Dr.  William  Jerome  Wilson,  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington,  entitled  A  Narrative 
of  a  Voyage  to  Venezuela  {1494?),  in  the 
Thacher  Manuscript  on  Columbus  and  Early 
Portuguese  Navigations.  Dr.  \Vilson  made  a 
new  and  thorough  study  of  the  documents 
in  the  Thacher  manuscript,  written  about 
1503,  concerning  the  Spanish  voyages  to 
.America  in  1492-1500  and  the  Portuguese 
voyages  to  India  in  1497-1502.  .As  a 
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result  of  his  investiirations,  interpretations, 
and  correlations  of  various  items  of  the 
manuscript,  particularly  a  short  narrative 
written  by  Angelo  Trevisan,  a  young 
secretary  in  the  \"enetian  Embassy  in 
Spain  who  had  been  directed  to  copy  the 
most  important  and  interesting  letters  and 
documents  regarding  recent  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  explorations  for  his  patron, 
Domenico  Malipiero,  a  \’enetian  admiral 
and  annalist.  Dr.  Wilson  suggested  that  the 
first  discovery  of  the  continent  of  South 
America  may  have  been  made  in  1 494,  not 
by  Columbus  himself  who  at  that  time  was 
lying  ill  in  Hispaniola,  but  by  the  unnamed 
captain  of  five  caravels  who  had  been  sent 
out  by  Columbus  on  an  exploration  trip, 
and  who  returned  to  Hispaniola  w'ith  glow¬ 
ing  accounts  of  a  beautiful  coast  fabu¬ 
lously  rich  in  pearls;  and  that  Columbus  on 
his  own  voyage  to  South  America  in  1498 
knew  where  he  was  going  and  w'hat  he 
w'as  seeking.  In  concluding  his  address. 
Dr.  Wilson  said: 

...  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  stated  that  this 
discussion  has  not  proved  the  continent  of  South 
America  to  have  been  discovered  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1494.  What  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  proved  is 
perhaps  this:  first,  that  the  Thacher  manuscript 
describes  a  voyage  by  some  of  Columbus’s  men 
from  Hispaniola  to  a  certain  pearl  fishery  on  the 
coast  of  Venezuela,  and  then  along  that  coast 
westward  for  some  2,500  miles  or  about  a  month’s 
sailing,  probably  as  far  as  Honduras;  second,  that 
Angelo  Trevisan  thought  this  occurred  between 
September  and  November  of  1494;  third,  that 
Columbus  in  1498  acted  as  if  he  knew  of  this 
previous  discovery  and  were  trying  to  find  the 
place;  and  fourth,  that  his  description  of  the  land¬ 
ing  of  his  men  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Paria 
contains  certain  verbal  similarities  to  the  narra¬ 
tive  in  the  Thacher  manuscript,  and  is  therefore 
under  suspicion  of  having  been  slightly  and  per¬ 
haps  half  unconsciously  colored  by  that  previous 
report  (provided  it  is  pre\ious).  W'hat  this  all 
amounts  to  for  the  history  of  early  exploration 
must  ultimately  be  decided  by  the  great  jury  of 
professional  expert  Americanists.  At  any  rate 
the  matter  has  seemed  worth  setting  forth  for  the 
consideration  of  such  scholars. 


Another  important  pre.sentation  was  foi 
made  by  the  Rev.  Irenaeus  Herscher,  soi 
O.  F.  M.,  Librarian  of  the  Friedsam  Li 
Memorial  Library,  St.  Bonaventure  Col-  tio 
lege.  New  York,  entitled  The  Three-Fold  mt 
Printing  Centennial.  In  this  paper  Father  mi 
Herscher  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  i  eiK 
in  1939  and  1940  three  centennial  anni- j  joi 
versaries  have  been  celebrated:  the  fifth  l  lar 
centenary  of  Gutenberg’s  invention  of  the  i  tot 
printing  press;  the  fourth  centenary  of  the  j  ve< 
establishment  of  the  first  printing  press  in  am 
the  New  World  (in  the  City  of  Mexico);  Ca 
and  the  third  centenary  of  the  first  press  [  wo 
in  British  Colonial  America.  To  his  ven'  ve. 
interesting  and  thoughtfully  written  paper  wh 
Father  Herscher  appended  an  excellent  act 
selective  bibliography  covering  the  three  pu 
centennials  of  the  printing  press.  The  hot 
bibliography,  listing  approximately  a  thou-  am 
sand  items,  contains  references  to  both  lar 
books  and  periodicals,  cites  source  material  ass 
and  supplementary  reading  for  the  bene-  tiol 
fit  of  students  and  research  workers,  and  log 
was  regarded  by  delegates  to  the  conven-  cot 
tion  as  a  noteworthy  contribution  in  the  Loi 
field  of  bibliography.  Soi 

Colonel  Harold  W.  Jones,  Medical  me 
Corps,  U.  S.  Army,  Librarian  of  the  Army  woi 
Medical  Library’,  Washington,  submitted  Sui 
a  paper  entitled  Central  and  South  America,  vea 
Medical  Literature  in  the  Army  Medical  Librarj.  all 
In  speaking  of  the  Army  Medical  Library’-  wh 
vast  collection  of  medical  litcratiirc  is  j 
Colonel  Jones  said:  “.-Mthough  thus  far  an  insi 
accurate  check  has  not  Ijeen  made,  it  i;  .\s 
believed  that  there  are  now  approximateh  Jon 
5,000  medical  Ixxjks  by  Mexican,  Centra  prii 
.American,  and  South  .American  author  An 
in  the  Library.  This  includes  works  b  Clei 
South  .American  authors  published  ir  A 
European  countries  and  in  the  Unitec  \{e 
States  as  well.  Also  included  are  thcsr=  Ch: 
by  Central  and  South  .American  physi  anc 
cians  who  graduated  in  medicine  Iroir  \Va 
European  universities  requiring  a  thes  tert 
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for  the  Doctor’s  degree.”  After  outlining 
some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the 
Library  in  its  efforts  to  complete  its  collec¬ 
tions  of  Central  and  South  American 
medical  books  and  journals,  Colonel  Jones 
made  the  following  statement;  “The  refer¬ 
ences  in  the  Index  Catalogue  to  books, 
journal  articles,  and  theses  in  the  Spanish 
language,  approximate  10  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  references.  In  recent 
years  the  number  of  references  catalogued 
and  printed  in  a  single  year  in  the  Index 
Catalogue  has  been  about  80,000  which 

i  would  give  approximately  8,000  references 
yearly  in  the  Spanish  language.  Mean¬ 
while  we  hope  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
acquaint  the  Library  with  the  issue  of  new 
publications  devoted  to  medicine,  both 
books  and  journals,  so  that  the  institutions 
and  individuals  concerned  with  Spanish 
1  language  publications  will  be  able  to 
1  assure  themselves  that  these  countries  have 
not  been  neglected  in  the  Index  Cata- 
i  logue  and  that  investigators  in  the  various 
•  countries  who  use  the  Catalogue,  from 
c  London  to  Tokyo,  may  know  what 
South  and  Central  American  medical 
il  men  are  contributing  to  the  scientific 
y  world.”  The  Index  Catalogue  of  the 
<i  Surgeon  General’s  office,  now  in  its  sixtieth 
n  year  of  publication,  is  a  classified  index  of 
7  all  the  medical  literature  of  the  world 
which  is  in  the  Army  Medical  Library  and 
f  is  at  present  distributed  free  to  eighteen 
tr  institutions  in  Central  and  South  .America. 
>'  .\s  an  appendix  to  his  paper,  Colonel 
'1'  Jones  gave  a  list  of  books  and  periodicals 
ra  printed  before  1840,  selected  from  the 
Jt  Army  Medical  Library  and  referring  to 
b  Central  and  South  American  medicine. 

If  Another  paper,  Microphotography  in 
Mexico,  presented  by  Dr.  Vernon  D.  Tate, 
SCI  Chief,  Division  of  Photographic  Archives 
»ii  j  and  Research,  The  National  Archives, 
nr]  Washington,  was  received  with  great  in- 
csi  l  terest.  In  this  study  Dr.  Tate  spoke  of  the 


various  mechanical  and  photographic 
techniques  which  have  long  been  used  to 
secure  transcripts  and  copies  of  original 
historic  documents,  and  pointed  out  the 
great  value  of  microphotography  as  a 
technical  aid  in  research  work.  Referring 
particularly  to  the  use  which  has  been 
made  of  this  method  of  reproduction  in 
Mexican  archives  which,  as  Dr.  Tate  said, 
are  “veritable  treasure  houses  of  important 
materials,”  he  stated  that  microphotog¬ 
raphy,  which  was  first  used  in  Mexico 
about  1930,  has  been  employed  by- 
scholars  and  students  from  many  institu¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  Universities  of  California, 
New  Mexico,  and  Texas,  Duke  University, 
and  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washing¬ 
ton;  and  that  during  the  past  decade 
approximately  150,000  pages  of  material 
on  varying  subjects  have  been  micro¬ 
filmed  in  Mexico.  Dr.  Tate  concluded 
his  study  with  the  following  statement: 

Microphotography  is  now  beginning  to  find  a 
place  in  the  research  plans  of  the  Latin  American 
scholar.  The  writer  is  glad  to  report  that  the 
National  Archives  have  furnished  microfilm  copies 
to  several  Mexican  scholars.  This  cooperation 
will  continue.  There  is,  however,  no  center  of 
microphotographic  development  in  Mexico.  The 
time  may  now  be  opportune  to  think  about  assist¬ 
ing  in  the  establishment  of  one.  No  reading 
machines  except  wall  type  projectors  are  available 
in  Mexico.  Could  not  an  effort  be  made  to 
secure  at  least  one  for  the  three  or  four  major 
centers  in  Mexico  City?  When  master  negative 
files  are  made  of  library  catalogs,  significant 
printed  materials,  or  manuscripts  and  related 
material  not  available  in  Mexico,  would  it  not  be 
easy  to  finance  the  making  of  gift  pKJsitive  copies? 
These  in  conjunction  with  the  reading  machines 
mentioned  above  would  contribute  materially  to 
an  increased  amicable  exchange  of  research 
materials. 

A  paper  entitled  Fifty  Tears  of  the  Library 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  was  read  by' 
Charles  E.  Babcock,  Librarian  of  the 
Columbus  Memorial  Library  of  the  Pan 
American  Union;  in  this  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  growth  of  the  Library  and  its 
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general  and  special  services  to  the  public 
were  outlined  in  detail.  In  closing  his 
account  of  the  Library's  activities  during 
the  past  half  century,  Mr.  Babcock  said: 

During  its  active  fifty  years  the  Columbus 
Memorial  Library  has  Itecomc  well  known  in  the 
countries  forming  the  Pan  American  Union  as  a 
source  for  information.  It  frequently  receives 
requests  from  Latin  American  librarians  seeking 
data  to  improve  the  methods  and  systems  novs  in 
use  and  from  North  American  librarians  seeking 
to  improve  their  collections  of  Americana.  These 
activities  have  initiated  a  new  era  in  the  library's 
inter-.\merican  sers’ices. 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  the 
present  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  has 
developed  into  an  international  library  repre¬ 
sentative  of  all  the  Americas  and  fulfilling  the 
resolutions  of  the  International  Conferences  of 
American  States,  a  library  useful  in  encouraging 
cultural  relations  and  the  practical  growth  of 
commerce  and  industry  without  neglecting  the 
requirements  of  the  individual  writer,  traveler, 
scientist,  jurist,  or  scholar. 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Smith  of  the  Hispanic 
Foundation,  Library  of  Congress,  spoke  on 
the  project  of  the  Hispanic  Foundation  to 
establish  in  the  Library  of  Ckingress  a 
photographic  file  of  colonial,  1 9th  century, 
and  modern  Latin  American  art,  and  to 
compile  a  concise  guide  to  the  material  of 
the  fine  arts  of  Latin  America.  Dr.  Smith 
called  attention  to  the  paucity  in  United 
States  libraries  of  information  on  and 
photographs  of  Latin  American  art,  and 
said  that  the  Hispanic  Foundation,  “in 
keeping  with  its  aim  to  build  up  at  the 
national  library  an  extensive  collection  of 
printed  material  relative  to  Latin  America, 
proposes  to  establish  in  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  a  photographic  archive  of  Latin  .Ameri¬ 
can  art.  It  would  be  called  the  .Archive  of 
Hispanic  Culture,  so  as  to  include  such 
important  items  as  folk  arts,  costumes, 
dances,  and  religious  processions,  derived 
not  only  from  Latin  America  but  from  the 
mother  countries  of  Spain  and  Portugal  as 
well.  .  .  .  We  realize  that  this  is  an 


undertaking  that  cannot  be  accomplished  ^ 
over  night.  But  in  a  period  o.*"  ten  years  — 
we  hope  to  assemble  a  representative  col-  ¥ 
lection  of  photographs  of  the  monuments  ■ 
of  Latin  .American  art,  commissioned  on  I 
the  spot  throughout  Central  and  South  J 
.America.”  Dr.  Smith  stressed  the  inesti¬ 
mable  value  of  such  a  collection  to  students  ^ 

of  art  and  architecture,  travelers,  sociolo-  • 

gists,  biographers,  and  historians,  and 
stated  further:  “In  the  administration  of 
the  archive  we  hope  to  make  our  photo¬ 
graphs  available  to  the  public  through  the  IJ 
Library’s  excellent  photo-duplicative  serv¬ 
ice  which  already  provides  prints  of  nega-  • 

tives  of  Early  American  architecture 
gathered  for  another  archive  already  M 

established  at  the  Library  of  C.ongress.  ^ 

Thus  we  can  hope  to  afford  a  stimulus  in 
the  long  neglected  field  of  the  teaching  of 
Latin  American  art.”  D< 

A  numljer  of  other  interesting  and  in- 
formative  papers  and  addresses  were  pre¬ 
sented,  among  which  the  following  may  be 
mentioned:  The  Human  Side  of  a  Great  Col-  fu 
lection,  by  Carlos  E.  Castaneda,  Universifi  to 
of  Texas,  which  gave  the  story  of  the  acqui-  Li 
sition  by  the  University  of  Texas  of  its  very  th 
fine  and  extensive  collection  of  Mexican  Jc 
and  other  Latin  American  books  and  manu- 1  br 
scripts;  Bihliographing  Latin  American  Litera-  an 
tures,  by  Dr.  .Alfred  Coester.  Stanford  Uni-  lie 
versity;  Some  Bibliographical  Suggestions  oj  an  sci 
Inter-American  Economist,  by  Richard  F.  .Ni 
Behrendt,  University  of  Panama;  Libroi  .\I 
Antiguos,  by  Dr.  Jorge  Cornejo  Bouroncle  na 
of  Cuzco,  Peru,  in  which  the  speaker  re-|  Hi 
marked  ujxin  the  regrettable  disapjjear-  At 
ance  of  many  of  the  valuable  manuscripts.  Di 
Ixxjks.  and  documents  which  lielonged  in  ca 
early  colonial  days  to  monasteries,  con-  ite 
vents,  universities,  and  private  libraries,  lai 
and  offered  a  suggestion  that  steps  be  taken  Di 
in  the  various  American  countries  to  make  Li 
inventories  of  such  libraries,  in  order  to  C( 
ensure  the  archives  of  America  against  loi 
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liographics  were  submitted  from  eleven 
of  the  American  republics:  Argentina, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba, 
Ecuador,  Peru,  the  United  States,  Uru¬ 
guay,  and  Venezuela. 

The  Council  of  the  Association  served 
as  judges  and  by  unanimous  decision 
liestowed  the  prize  upon  Dr.  Enrique 
.\rana,  jr..  Director  of  the  Library  of  the 
School  of  Law  and  Social  Sciences  of  the 
University  of  Buenos  Aires,  for  his  work 
entitled  Bibliogrqfia  del  Patronato  Nacional. 
Because  of  the  excellence  of  two  other 
bibliographies  submitted  in  the  contest, 
the  judges  recommended  the  two  following 
works  for  honorable  mention:  Bibliografia 
Rubendariana,  by  Julio  Saavedra  Molina, 
Professor  Emeritus  of  the  University  of 
Chile,  and  Bibliogrqfia  de  Xovelistas  de  la 
Revolucion  Mexicana,  by  Dr.  Ernest  R. 
Moore  of  Cornell  University. 

Still  another  feature  of  the  convention 
was  the  attractive  and  interesting  exhibit 
at  the  Pan  American  Union  of  Latin 
American  Ixjoks,  pictures,  posters  and 
photographic  reproductions  of  documents 
and  publications.  The  exhibit  was  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  the  Pan  American  Union, 
the  American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts, 
the  University  of  Chicago  Libraries,  and 
the  Inter- American  Bibliographical  and 
Library  Association. 


.-Xt  its  final  meeting,  the  convention 
approved  the  following  resolutions,  among 
others: 

That,  whereas  since  the  last  meeting  of  this  I 
Convention  the  Association  has  received  the  sad  I 
news  of  the  death  of  Dr.  James  A.  Robertson,  ont  I 
of  its  founders  and  Pcist  Presidents,  we  now  in  I 
convention  assembled  express  high  appreciation  f 
of  the  life  work  of  Dr.  Robertson,  including  espe¬ 
cially  his  unselfish  labor  during  his  last  years  on 
behalf  of  this  Association. 

That  this  Convention  concurs  in  the  opinion 
that  there  should  be  current  publication  of  lists  of 
books  and  articles  appearing  on  economic  and 
social  subjects  in  the  Americas  expressing  the 
inter-American  point  of  view. 

That  this  Convention  bring  to  the  attention  of  I 
the  proper  authorities  of  the  government  of  the  I 
United  States  the  suggestion  made  by  Dr.  Carlos  I 
B.  Sevilla,  Director  de  la  “Casa  de  Montalvo,”  I 
Ambato,  Ecuador,  January  17,  1940,  in  a  letter  j 
to  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  t 
American  Union,  that  agreements  be  concluded 
between  all  American  countries  for  the  free  postal 
transmission  of  printed  publications  of  all  kinds  for 
public  libraries,  through  which  cultural  relations 
may  be  developed  among  the  various  nations. 

That,  in  connection  with  the  commemoration  of 
the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  the 
Pan  American  Union  and  the  Columbus  Memo¬ 
rial  Library,  it  be  suggested  and  recommended  to 
the  Governments,  members  of  the  Union,  that  each 
shall,  in  honor  of  this  Anniversary,  make  a  special 
gift  to  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  of  books  on  history  and 
scientific  and  cultural  developments,  published  in 
their  respective  countries. 
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The  Cruiser  La  Argentina 
at  San  Francisco,  California 

AUBREY  DRURY 


Ox  THE  MORNING  of  May  14,  1940,  the 
7,600-ton  cruiser  La  Argentina  came  into 
San  Francisco  harbor  on  her  only  call  at  a 
mainland  port  of  the  United  States  on  her 
cruise  around  the  world.  As  she  entered 
the  Golden  Gate,  La  Argentina  fired  a  21- 
gun  salute,  which  was  returned  by  Fort 
Winfield  Scott. 

With  Captain  Abclardo  Pantin  in  com¬ 
mand,  the  ship  carried  31  officers,  80 
cadets,  and  a  crew'  of  536  men.  Among 
the  officers  were  one  of  the  Peruvian  Navy 
and  one  of  the  Colombian  Navy;  and 
several  naval  cadets  from  both  Peru  and 
Colombia  were  on  board,  by  courtesy  of 
the  Argentine  government.  The  Peruvian 
cadets  have  been  with  the  ship  since  she 
sailed  from  Buenos  Aires.  The  Colombian 
cadets  boarded  her  at  Cartagena,  on  her 
way  to  the  United  States. 

The  city  of  San  Francisco  had  made 
preparations  for  the  stay  of  La  Argentina 
from  May  14  to  26.  The  cruiser  was  met 
by  a  reception  committee  headed  by  Dr. 
J.  C'.  Geiger,  an  official  of  the  city  acting 
in  the  place  of  Mayor  Angelo  J.  Rossi, 
whose  illness  kept  him  from  welcoming  the 
cruiser  on  arrival.  Included  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  were  the  Acting  Consul  of  Argen¬ 
tina,  Dr.  J-  J-  Gutierrez;  William  Fisher, 
Secretary  of  the  Pan  American  Society; 
and  William  L.  Montgomery,  on  behalf  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Other  members  were  R.  D.  Quinlan,  Jr., 
President  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Associa¬ 
tion;  the  Hon.  Antonio  Casas  Briceno, 
Consul  General  of  Venezuela,  on  behalf  of 
the  Latin  American  Consuls;  and  Dr. 


Alfred  Coester,  representing  Stanford 
University. 

On  the  day  following  the  cruiser’s 
arrival  visits  were  exchanged  between 
Captain  Pantin  and  his  staff  and  San 
Francisco  officials. 

On  May  15  and  16,  Captain  Robert  G. 
Coman,  in  command  of  the  United 
States  Receiving  Ship  San  Francisco,  at 
Yerba  Buena  Island,  welcomed  the  men 
from  the  cruiser.  The  Argentine  crew  was 
divided  into  two  groups,  and  one  group 
was  entertained  on  each  of  the  two  con¬ 
secutive  days,  being  shown  around  Yerba 
Buena  Island  and  served  luncheon  at  the 
naval  station  there. 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  17,  the  officers 
and  cadets  were  invited  by  the  Women’s 
City  Club  to  a  the  dansant.  On  that  eve¬ 
ning  .Alfred  J.  Cleary,  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  city,  in  the  name  of  Mayor  Angelo 
J.  Rossi  gave  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Fair¬ 
mont  for  the  CaptaiE  and  senior  officers. 
Guests  included  city  officials,  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy, 
representatives  of  the  consular  corps  of  the 
American  republics,  officers  of  the  Pan 
American  Society,  and  members  of  other 
organizations  interested  in  civic  affairs 
and  international  amity.  Mr.  Cleary 
spoke  on  behalf  of  the  city;  a  response  to 
his  remarks  was  made  by  Captain  Pantin; 
and  toasts  were  given  to  the  President  of 
Argentina  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Dr.  Charles  Mathe  was 
called  upon  for  remarks  on  behalf  of  the 
Pan  American  Society  (San  Francisco 
Chapter),  which  had  in  its  care  the  pro- 
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gram  of  entertainment  during  the  stay  of 
La  Argentina. 

On  Saturday,  May  18,  many  of  the 
officers  and  all  of  the  cadets  made  a  trip  to 
Los  Angeles,  where  they  visited  Holly¬ 
wood  and  were  entertained  by  the  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer  Studios. 

For  the  remaining  officers  and  the  men, 
a  mass  was  celebrated  Sunday  morning  by 
Archbishop  Mitty  at  St.  Mary's  Cathe¬ 
dral. 

During  the  evening  ol  that  same  day  the 
officers  who  were  in  San  Francisco  and  the 
men  of  the  ship  were  guests  of  the  \’et- 
erans  of  Foreign  W’ars  at  a  rodeo  which 
was  held  at  Seals  Stadium.  In  the  Ixixes 
set  aside  for  the  officers  sat  the  Dean  of  the 
Latin  American  Consuls,  as  well  as  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Pan  .American  .Society. 
The  Ixjxes  were  draped  in  the  colors  of 


Argentina  and  the  Lnited  States  of 
America. 

On  May  20,  Second  Commander  Josi 
Dellepiane  and  several  of  the  .senior 
officers  were  entertained  by  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  at  a  luncheon  given  by  the 
Foreign  Trade  Association.  Commander 
Dellepiane  and  his  fellow  officers  were 
presented  to  the  other  guests  at  thi 
function. 

Rear  Admiral  .Arthur  J.  Hepburn  ten¬ 
dered  a  luncheon  to  Captain  Pantin  and 
various  officers  at  the  Bohemian  Club  on 
Tuesday,  May  21,  and  on  the  same  day 
some  of  the  other  officers  w’ere  entertained 
at  a  luncheon  of  the  Rotary  Club  at  the 
Palace  Hotel.  I 

On  May  22,  Captain  Pantin  and  the 
officers  were  guests  at  a  luncheon  given 
by  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
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honor  of  Admiral  Land  of  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission. 

On  Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings 
the  officers  and  men  were  invited  to  base¬ 
ball  games  by  the  management  of  Seals 
Stadium. 

During  their  entire  stay,  the  Municipal 
Railway  accorded  the  courtesy  of  free 
transportation  to  the  entire  contingent 
of  La  Argentina.  The  Army  and  Navy 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  likewise  extended  facilities  to 
the  officers  and  men. 

During  the  afternoon  of  May  22,  the 
Consul  General  of  Colombia,  General 
.\lfredo  de  Leon,  and  Mrs.  de  Leon,  enter¬ 
tained  in  honor  of  Captain  Pantin  and  the 
Colombian  officer  and  cadets  at  the  Colom¬ 
bian  pavilion  on  Treasure  Island. 


A  visit  was  made  by  the  officers  and 
cadets  to  the  Berkeley  campus  of  the 
University  of  California  on  Thursday, 
affording  them  an  opportunity  to  view  one 
of  the  world’s  largest  and  most  distin¬ 
guished  universities.  Following  this  visit,  a 
reception  was  given  by  Pacific  House,  at 
the  Golden  Gate  International  Exposition, 
Treasure  Island,  where  Mrs.  William 
Denman,  hostess,  received  Captain  Pantin, 
his  officers  and  the  cadets.  They  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  leading  citizens  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  area  who  were  specially  invited 
to  the  function. 

On  the  evening  of  Friday,  May  24, 
Captain  Pantin  gave  a  dinner  aboard  La 
Argentina,  reciprocating  hospitality  re¬ 
ceived  while  in  California.  Present  at  this 


THE  ARGENTINE  COMMANDER  A  GUEST  OF  HONOR 

Captain  Pantin  (at  the  right  of  the  picture)  sat  with  Governor  Olson  of  California  and  Brigadier  General 
Patrick  J.  H.  Farrell  at  the  1940  op>ening  of  the  Golden  Gate  International  Exposition. 
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dinner,  with  their  wives,  were:  the  Hon. 
Antonio  Casas  Briceho,  Consul  General  of 
V’^enezuela;  Dr.  Alfred  Coester;  Captain 
Robert  G.  Coinan;  Dr.  J.  C.  Geiger;  Dr. 
Juan  J.  Gutierrez.  Acting  Consul  of  Argen¬ 
tina;  Col.  \V.  F.  Herringshaw,  President  of 
the  .^rmy  and  Navy  Club;  Commander 
John  N.  Higgins;  General  .Alfredo  de 
Leon,  Consul  General  of  Colombia;  Dr. 
Charles  P.  Mathe,  President  of  the  Pan 
.American  Society;  Captain  Lewis  Mesh- 
erry;  and  William  L.  Montgomery,  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chamljer  of  Commerce. 
Mrs.  William  Denman,  William  Fisher, 
and  Truman  R.  A’oung,  President  of  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San 
Francisco,  were  also  guests. 

The  activities  of  the  officers  were  not  lim¬ 
ited  to  San  Francisco  alone.  Second  Com¬ 
mander  Dellepiane  visited  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  on  Friday,  May  24,  and  spoke  to  a 
large  group  of  students  interested  in  inter- 
.American  affairs. 

Mayor  Frank  Gaines  of  Berkeley  enter¬ 
tained  Captain  Pantin,  his  aide,  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Dato  Montero,  Captain  A’^an  Hook  of 
the  University  of  California,  and  William 
Fisher,  Secretary  of  the  Pan  American  So¬ 
ciety,  at  luncheon,  followed  by  a  tour  of 
the  L'niversity  campus  at  Berkeley. 

It  had  been  the  original  plan  for  La  Ar¬ 
gentina  to  leave  San  Francisco  on  May  24. 
As  the  Golden  Gate  International  Exposi¬ 
tion  was  to  be  reopened  on  May  25,  de¬ 
parture  was  postponed  one  day  in  order  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  officers  and  men  to 
visit  the  great  Exposition  at  its  most  color¬ 
ful  period.  As  this  day  coincided  with  the 
Argentine  Independence  Day,  courtesies 
were  exchanged  between  Captain  Pantin 
and  the  officers  of  the  United  States  war¬ 
ships  present  in  San  Francisco  Bay.  .At 
the  official  opening  ceremony  at  the  Expo¬ 


sition,  Captain  Pantin  and  his  aide  were 
.seated  with  State  and  city  dignitaries. 

The  stay  of  the  personnel  of  La  Argen¬ 
tina  was  further  made  pleasant  in  manv 
ways  by  the  Pan  .American  Society,  which 
had  Spanish-speaking  members  on  Ixjard 
daily  to  be  helpful  to  the  officers  and  men, 
most  of  whom  had  not  been  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  before.  The  Pan  .American  Society 
(San  Francisco  Chapter)  published  infor¬ 
mation  sheets  in  Spanish  for  lx)th  officers 
and  men,  setting  forth  the  program  and 
telling  about  points  of  interest  in  and 
around  the  city. 

While  the  cruiser  was  moored  at  Pier 
36,  on  the  Embarcadero  of  San  Francisco, 
thousands  of  Californians  and  other  visi¬ 
tors  saw  La  Argentina,  which  won  general 
admiration. 

During  the  cruiser’s  stay,  numerous  din¬ 
ners  were  given  for  various  groups  of  offi¬ 
cers.  Several  were  invited  to  a  dinner  and 
dance  given  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Oakland  on  May  22,  and  also  to  a  din¬ 
ner  dance  given  by  the  Junior  Chamlier  of 
Commerce  in  San  Francisco  on  May  24. 

Participating  with  the  Pan  American 
Society  (San  Francisco  Chapter)  in  the 
program  of  entertainment  were  these  or¬ 
ganizations:  San  Francisco  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  San  Francisco  Junior  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  the  Foreign  Trade  .Asso¬ 
ciation,  Women’s  City  Club,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  University  of  California,  A'^eterans 
of  Foreign  W^ars,  and  the  Golden  Gate  In¬ 
ternational  Exposition. 

On  the  morning  of  May  26,  La  Argentina 
steamed  out  of  San  Francisco  harbor,  con¬ 
tinuing  on  her  training  cruise  to  her  ne.xt 
stop  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Califor¬ 
nians  are  happy  to  have  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  meet  and  greet  the  visitors  from 
South  .America. 


The  Second 

Inter-American  Radio  Conference 


I  In  the  Intcr-Aincrican  Radio  Communi¬ 
cations  Convention  concluded  at  Habana 
■  on  December  13,  1937  and  ratified  by 

the  United  States  on  June  30,  1938  the 
5  contractine;  governments  agreed,  among 

^  other  things,  to  meet  periodically  in 

^  conferences  of  plenipotentiaries  for  the 

purpose  of  resolving  radio  problems  affect- 
f  ing  the  Western  Hemisphere.  On  this 

*•  basis  the  First  Inter- American  Radio  Con¬ 
i'  ference  by  resolution  voted  to  accept  the 

generous  offer  of  the  Chilean  Government 
to  hold  the  Second  Inter-American  Radio 
Conference  at  Santiago,  Chile.  Last 
.\ugust  the  Chilean  Government  invited 
d  ,  the  .American  Governments  to  attend  the 
Conference  at  Santiago,  announcing  that 
n*  it  would  be  held  from  January  17  to  23, 
d  !  1940.  In  addition  to  the  official  Govern- 
I  mental  delegations  the  Habana  Convention 
it  I  provided  for  the  attendance  of  representa- 
he  I  lives  of  institutions  and  organizations  as- 
sociated  with  radio  communications,  as 
of  observers,  provided  they  were  authorized 
'O-  by  their  respective  governments. 

50-  The  Governments  which  were  to  par- 
01-  ticipate  in  the  Conference  were  requested 
ins  to  submit  in  advance  proposals  they  in- 
In-  tended  to  introduce  for  consideration  at 
the  Conference  and  as  a  result  Argentina, 
ind  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  the  Dominican 
on-  Republic,  Guatemala,  the  United  States 
ext  I  and  \'enezuela  made  specific  recommenda- 
for- 1  tions.  The  proposals  of  the  United  States 
tor-  dealt  with: 

om  1.  High  frequency  broadcasting. 

2.  Revision  of  radio  spectrum  allocations  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  the  aeronautical  services. 

Excerpted  Jrom  the  report  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
'ilate  by  the  Chairman  of  the  American  Delegation  to 
the  Conference. 


3.  Coniinunication  arrangements  and  fre¬ 
quencies  for  inter-American  exchange  of  weather 
observations  and  time  broadcasting  with  sf>ecial 
reference  to  aeronautical  services. 

4.  Uniformity  of  time  zones  and  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  of  time  signals. 

5.  .\mateur  communication. 

6.  Inter-.American  Arrangement  concerning 
Radio-communications,  Habana,  1937. 

7.  Suppression  of  interference  caused  by  elec¬ 
trical  apparatus. 

8.  Consideration  of  engineering  standards. 

9.  Allocation  of  frequencies  above  30000  kilo¬ 
cycles. 

10.  Resolution  regarding  publicity  for  inter- 
.^merican  broadcasts,  comprehending  advance 
exchange  of  programs  to  insure  listener  interest. 

1 1 .  Resolution  regarding  telecommunications 
as  a  public  service  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
most  effective  use  of  telecommunication  in  carry¬ 
ing  on  trade  and  commerce  and  the  interchange 
of  news. 

The  Cionfcrcnce  convened  on  January 
18,  1940,  a  day  later  than  had  been  an¬ 
nounced,  .since  the  South  American  Re¬ 
gional  Radio  Conference,  also  held  in 
Santiago,  lasted  longer  than  had  been 
anticipated. 

The  inaugural  session  of  the  Conference 
was  presided  over  by  the  Hon.  Guillermo 
Labarca  Hubertson,  Minister  of  the  In¬ 
terior. 

The  temporary  president,  Senor  Domingo 
Santa  Maria,  was  elected  permanent  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Conference.  Senor  Ramon 
Lara  \'alle  was  designated  secretary  general. 
A  list  of  the  countries  represented  at  the 
Conference,  together  with  their  official 
delegations,  is  as  follows: 

Argentina 

Chairman:  .Sr.  Adolfo  T.  Cosentino 

Delegates:  Sr.  Angel  J.  B.  Rivera 

Sr.  Julio  Ventura  Ballofet 
Sr.  Mario  Leoni 
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Argentina — Continued 
Technical  Advisers:  Sr.  Germinio  M.  Sanz 
Sr.  Ovidio  N.  Carli 
Sr.  Fioravanti  Dcllamulla 
Secretary:  Sr.  Marcelo  Aberastury 
Bolivia 

Delegate:  Sr.  Alberto  V^irreyra  Paccicri 
Brazil 

Chairman:  Sr.  Djalma  Pinto  Ribeiro  de  Lcssa 
Delegates:  Sr.  Capitao  Lauro  Augusto  dc  Me¬ 
deiros 

Sr.  Pablo  Ribeiro  de  Arruda 
Sr.  Edmundo  de  Aquino  Nogueira 
Brandao 

Chile 

Chairman:  Sr.  Domingo  Santa  Maria 
Delegates:  Sr.  Alejandro  Pastor 

.Sr.  Reinaldo  Harnecker 
Sr.  Ernesto  Lillo 
Sr.  Alfonso  Zelada 
.Sr.  Oscar  Orrego 
Sr.  Gustavo  Pinto 

Technical  Advisers:  Sr.  Roberto  Rodriguez 
Sr.  Marcelo  Malbec 
Secretary  General:  Sr.  Ramon  Lara  Valle 
Colombia 

Chairman:  Sr.  Armando  Solano 
Delegates:  Sr.  Gustavo  Gaviria 

Sr.  Leonardo  Tafur  Garccs 
Sr.  Marco  Villegas 

Costa  Rica 

Delegate:  Sr.  J  uan  Da\'ila 
Cuba 

Delegate:  Sr.  Ramon  de  Castro  Palomino 
Dominican  Republic 
Delegate:  Sr.  Maximo  Lovaton  Pittaluga 
Ecuador 

Delegate:  Sr.  Alberto  Crespo 
Guatemala 

Delegate:  Sr.  V'irgilio  Rodriguez  Betcta 
Haiti 

Delegate:  Sr.  Constantin  Mayard 
Mexico 

Chairman:  Sr.  Octavio  Reyes  Spindola 
Delegate:  Sr.  Rafael  Herrera  Cells 
Nicaragua 

Delegate:  Sr.  Alfredo  Urzua  Urziia 
Panama 

Delegate:  Sr.  .\lberto  Villegas  Vallarino 
Paraguay 

Delegate:  Sr.  Luis  Yrrazaval 
Peru 

Delegate:  Sr.  Carlos  Tudela 


United  States  of  America 


Delegate:  R.  Henry  Norweb 

Technical  Advisers:  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Keating 
Captain  W.  T.  Guest 
Rear  Admiral  Stanford  C. 

Hooper 
E.  K.Jett 
Lloyd  H.  Simson 
Merwin  L.  Bohan 
Carlos  Griffin 

U  RUGUAY 

Delegate:  Sr.  Carlos  dc  Santiago 
\’enezuela 

Chairman:  Sr.  Gilberto  Ghersi 

Delegates:  Sr.  Alberto  Lopez 

Sr.  Jos6  Antonio  Lojdcz 
Sr.  Jesus  Maria  Perez  Machado 
Inter-American  Radio  Office,  Habana,  Cuba 

Dr.  Armando  Mencia,  Director. 

The  Conference,  in  accordance  with  the 
internal  regulations  for  conferences  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Inter-American  Radio  Con¬ 
vention,  established  the  following  com¬ 
mittees:  Committee  on  Initiatives;  Creden¬ 
tials  Committee;  Technical  Committee; 
Juridical  Administrative  Committee;  and 
Drafting  Committee. 

The  most  important  work  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  was  assigned  to  the  Administrative 
and  Technical  Committees.  Accordinsly, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  report,  it  is  con¬ 
venient  to  set  forth  in  some  detail  the 
proceedings  and  accomplishments  of  these 
two  committees. 

Administrative  Committee 

The  first  proposal  taken  up  in  the  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Committee  involved  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  or  not  the  Santiago  Con¬ 
ference  should  attempt  to  change  the 
Inter-.American  Radio  Convention  signed 
at  Habana,  December  13,  1937,  and 
formally  ratified  by  the  United  States  of 
America  on  June  30,  1938.  It  was  mani¬ 
fest  from  proposals  before  the  Committee 
that  there  was  dissatisfaction  in  several 
South  American  countries  with  respect  to 
some  phases  of  the  Inter-American  Radio 
Convention  signed  at  Habana.  During 
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the  first  two  days  of  the  Conference  strong 
efforts  were  made  in  the  Administrative 
Committee  to  modify  it.  However,  a 
majority  of  the  Administrative  Committee 
took  the  position  that  there  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  time  at  .Santiago  to  attempt  to  change 
the  Convention  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Conference  should  limit  its  work  to  modify¬ 
ing  certain  provisions  of  the  e.xisting  Inter- 
.\mcrican  Arrangement.  It  was  further 
agreed  that  prior  to  the  next  conference 
the  countries  represented  would  give 
study  to  such  improvements  in  the  Con¬ 
vention  itself  as  should  be  made  at  the 
next  meeting.  It  may  be  noted  that  some 
of  the  countries  advocating  a  change  in 
the  Convention  are  not  parties  to  it. 
In  this  connection  reference  is  made  to 
the  text  of  Declaration  I  which  also  treats 
of  the  functions  of  the  Inter-American 
Radio  Office  (O.  I.  R.)  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  quota  system  of  contributions. 

The  Administrative  Committee,  in  con¬ 
sidering  certain  proposals  relating  to  the 
amateur  service  submitted  by  Colom¬ 
bia,  agreed  to  reaffirm  the  provisions 
of  Section  9  of  the  Habana  .Arrangement. 
I  This  permits,  for  the  purpose  of  fostering 
friendly  relations  between  the  peoples  of 
.\merica,  amateur  radio  stations  to  ex- 
!  change  third  party  messages  internation¬ 
ally  if  such  messages  are  of  a  character 
;  that  would  not  normally  be  sent  by  other 
1  means  of  electrical  communication  and 
no  compensation  is  paid  for  sending  them, 
j  Other  matters  considered  and  approved 
by  the  Administrative  Committee  included 
a  resolution  that  the  countries  which  have 
*  not  already  done  so  should  reorganize  their 
I  shortwave  broadcasting  .services;  a  resolu¬ 
tion  providing  for  the  exchange  of  broad¬ 
cast  program  schedules;  a  recommendation 
relating  to  identification  announcements 
over  shortwave  broadcasting  stations;  and 
a  resolution  that  each  of  the  .American 
nations  should  reaffirm  reciprocally  the 


principle  of  freedom  in  radiocommunica¬ 
tions  as  a  public  service.  .As  an  adjunct 
to  the  United  States  proposals  (Resolu¬ 
tions  6  and  7)  to  encourage  inter-.Ameri- 
can  broadcasting  and  the  cultural  aspects 
of  such  broadcasts  which  had  been  the 
subject  of  discussions  in  the  South  .Ameri¬ 
can  Regional  Radio  Conference,  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  was  introduced  as  a  United 
States  document  and  circulated  among  the 
various  delegations.  The  purpose  of  this 
questionnaire  was  to  elicit  information  as 
to  the  type  of  broadcast  programs  most 
desired,  and  it  was  suggested  that  after 
the  various  governments  had  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  document  it 
might  be  appropriate  to  e.xchange  views 
as  to  its  usefulness. 

Technical  Committee 

The  Technical  Committee’s  assignment 
consisted  primarily  of  a  revision  of  the 
allocation  tables  in  Section  2  of  the  Habana 
Arrangement  of  1937  so  as  to  conform  to 
the  allocation  tables  in  .Article  7  of  the 
Cairo  General  Radio  Regulations  of  1938 
and  the  adoption  of  a  series  of  resolutions 
and  new  questions  dealing  with  subjects 
other  than  allocation,  with  emphasis  on 
the  use  of  the  most  advanced  standards  in 
radio  communication  as  a  factor  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  safety  of  air  navigation.  The 
work  of  the  Technical  Committee  was 
divided  between  two  subcommittees. 

The  frequencies  in  the  band  between 
200  to  400  kc.  were  reserved  for  radio  aids 
to  air  navigation  subject  only  to  priorities 
of  the  maritime  services  existing  on  July  1, 
1938.  In  this  band  the  frequency  333  kc. 
is  recognized,  as  in  the  Cairo  regulations,  as 
the  intermediate  frequency  general  calling 
wave  for  the  aeronautical  service  e.xcept 
where  regional  agreements  provide  other¬ 
wise.  It  was  accordingly  specified  that 
333  kc.  would  not  be  available  as  an  air 
calling  frequency  in  the  northern  zone 
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except  in  special  cases  in  connection  with 
transatlantic  flights.  The  hand  550- 
1600  kc.  was  allocated  exclusively  to 
broadcasting  throughout  the  .American 
continent.  The  frequency  allocations  in 
hand  1600-5000  kc.,  among  which  was 
the  recognition  of  aeronautical  service  on 
a  shared  basis  with  fixed  services  in  the 
hand  3265-3320  kc.,  were  approved  in 
accordance  with  our  proposals  for  regional 
operations  except  frequencies  1715-1750 
kc..  which  will  lx*  used  for  amateur  service 
south  of  Panama.  There  was  no  change 
in  allocations  Ix-twecn  5000  kc.  and 
30000  kc.  Frequency  hands  above  30000 
kc.  were  alhx'ated  experimentally  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  .Appendix  4  of  the  C'airo 
Regulations,  except  the  band  112-118 
megacycles,  w  hich  was  allocated  in  part  to 
experimental  broadcasting.  .All  bands 
previously  allocated  exclusively  to  amateur 
service  were  retained  unchanged.  It  was 
agreed  to  delete  the  provisions  in  para¬ 
graphs  one  to  three,  inclusive,  in  Section  8  of 
the  Habana  .Arrangement  which  restricted 
the  use  of  certain  amateur  bands.  In  lieu 
of  this  a  resolution  was  adojited  at  Santiago 
to  study  the  types  of  emission  which  should 
be  permitted  within  these  bands. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  among  the  bands 
allocated  at  C'.airo  to  tropical  broadcasting 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  were  fre¬ 
quencies  4770-4900  kilocycles.  A’ene- 
zuela  and  Colombia  made  a  reservation 
to  this  provision  in  the  Cairo  allocations 
Ijecause  they  felt  it  did  not  meet  their 
broadcasting  requirements.  1  he  recent 
Bogota  Regional  Conference  allocated 
4750-4990,  inclusive,  to  broadcasting  in 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru 
and  Brazil.  These  five  countries  accepted 
the  Santiago  revision  of  the  inter-.American 
.Arrangement  except  in  so  far  as  it  con¬ 
flicted  with  the  Bogota  Regional  .Agree¬ 
ment.  The  Bogota  allocations  will 
doubtless  cause  some  interferences.  W  hen 


this  view  was  expressed  in  the  Technif|;  c, 
C.ommittee  by  some  representatives,  it  B 
delegates  of  countries  participating  in  tl  z 
Bogota  agreement  replied  that  should  i:'  e 
terference  develop,  their  countries  wou  r 
give  prompt  consideration  to  such  cav  r 
and  their  governments  would  be  dispo^i  j 
to  respect  the  existing  priorities  establishe|  j 
by  other  nations.  I  i 

.Action  was  taken  by  the  Committee  c  \ 
a  numlx'r  of  resolutions  and  new  quesiio; 
which  included  a  resolution  for  the  init-  | 
change  of  meteorological  information;  1  , 
resolution  providing  for  the  continuali  j 
of  existing  aeronautical  radio  faciliti 
until  jx'rmancnt  arrangements  are  efl'ecit ' 
for  the  use  of  the  route  frequencies  prl 
vided  for  by  the  Cairo  Regulations;  i 
resolution  providing  for  additional  frj 
quencies  Ix-low  6000  kc.  for  use  on  intti 
.American  air  routes;  a  resolution  pr* 
viding  for  the  use  of  inter-.American  lou  ■ 
frequencies  on  the  basis  of  sectors  of  cor, I 
munication  control;  a  resolution  coneenj 
ing  the  requirements  of  aeronautical  poiri 
to  point  frequencies  for  the  inter-.Amei  icd! 
route;  a  resolution  providing  for  a  stuc\ 
to  lx?  made  with  respect  to  additioml 
frequencies  for  aviation;  a  resolution  prc' 
viding  for  the  division  of  time  in  the  U' 
of  route  frequencies;  a  resolution  pro\  iclin  j 
for  the  study  of  aircraft  radio  equipinfij 
requirements  in  general  and  for  contr' 
stations;  exchange  of  information  reganl 
ing  air  navigational  aids;  a  resolution  cor 
cerning  the  study  of  a  plan  for  the  divisir 
of  amateur  frequencies  with  respect  i 
radiotelegraph  and  radiotelephone  enr- 
sions;  and  a  series  of  short  resolutions 
the  form  of  an  annex  to  Article  6  of  ti 
Arrangement  relating  to  the  suppressiuj 
of  interference  caused  by  electrical  a] 
paratus.  i 

General  Observations 

It  was  known  prior  to  the  Confercnc 
opening  in  Santiago  that  a  regional  radi 
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conference  composed  of  delegations  from 
Brazil.  C'olombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  \'ene- 
•ty  zuela  had  been  held  in  Bogota  during  the 
I  ■•{  early  part  of  December  1939,  but  the 
nature  of  the  proceedings  there  was  not 
made  public.  The  accord  reached  at 
Bogota  on  December  14  was  eventually 
made  known  when  it  was  introduced  to 
jj  the  Second  Inter-American  Radio  Con- 
“  c  fercnce  (Conference  Document  Xo.  32). 

[  Among  its  provisions  were  the  following 
"e  recommendations  which  had  a  l)caring 
i;  on  the  prcKeedings  of  the  Inter- .American 
•i'  Conference: 

That  the  agreements  of  this  Conference  remain 
Cit  undist  losed  until  the  inauguration  of  the  Inter- 
pr^.  I  American  Radio  Conference  scheduled  to  meet 
I  soon  in  Santiago,  Chile. 

j.  That  it  be  endeavored  to  present  only  one  front 
L  at  future  telecommunication  conferences  and,  in 
j  particular,  at  the  forthcoming  meetings  in 
|ii  -  Santiago,  Chile. 

In  addition  to  the  advance  commitments 
undertaken  at  Bogota  by  five  countries 
participating  in  the  Inter- .American  Radio 
Convention,  many  of  the  subjects  perti¬ 
nent  to  the  Inter-.American  Conference 
had  already  been  touched  upon  by  the 
South  American  Regional  Conference 
^"^1  referred  to  above.  The  South  .American 
countries  thus  reached  advance  conclu¬ 
sions  among  themselves,  thereby  restrict¬ 
ing  the  deliberations  of  the  Inter-.American 
Conference. 

The  prior  commitments  of  the  Bogota 
and  South  .American  regional  agreements 


were  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
realization  of  the  main  objectives  of  the 
Second  Inter-.American  Conference.  In 
fact  every  decision  reached  was  by  unani¬ 
mous  agreement  and  the  Conference  ended 
in  an  atmosphere  marked  by  a  strong  feel¬ 
ing  of  cordiality  and  good  fellowship. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted 
at  the  final  session  of  the  Conference,  the 
Fourth  South  American  Regional  Con¬ 
ference  will  be  held  at  Lima  in  1942  and 
the  Third  Inter-.American  Radio  Confer¬ 
ence  is  scheduled  to  convene  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1943.  Meanwhile,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  favorable  consideration  be 
given  to  periodic  conferences  between  the 
various  administrations  and  that  the  idea 
of  more  frequent  and  freer  exchange  of  in¬ 
formation  on  this  subject  be  actively  en¬ 
couraged. 

The  Inter-.American  .Arrangement  con¬ 
cerning  Radio  Communications  of  Ha- 
bana,  1937,  as  revised  at  the  Conference  in 
Santiago,  Chile,  will  enter  into  effect  on 
July  1,  1940  for  the  countries  which  may 
approve  it.' 

The  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  and  hos¬ 
pitality  of  the  Chilean  Government  and 
delegation  was  a  substantial  contribution 
to  the  success  of  the  Conference.  The  co¬ 
operation  of  the  representatives  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  private  organizations  was  likewise  a 
substantial  factor. 

*.4  copy  of  this  document  was  issued  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  oj  State,  Division  of  International  Communications, 
as  Serial  .No.  164,  International  Conference  Series. 


Promotion  of  Latin  American 
production  for  the  United 
States  market 

Tlic  Inter- American  Financial  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  Advisory  Committee,  created  by 
the  first  Meeting  of  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  American  Republics  held  at 
Panama  City  in  September  1939,  passed 
a  resolution  on  January  15,  1940,  which 
voted: 

I.  To  designate  a  permanent  commission  con¬ 
sisting  of  five  members  in  charge  of  promoting 
the  formation  and  financing,  with  mixed  United 
States  and  Latin  American  capital,  of  such  enter¬ 
prises  as  will  undertake  the  development  of  new 
lines  of  Latin  American  production  for  which  a 
new  or  complementary  market  can  be  found  in 
the  L'nited  States  or  in  other  Republics  of  the 
W'estern  Hemisphere. 

The  permanent  commission  shall  secure  the 
necessary  technical  studies,  compile  basic 
information,  establish  contacts  between  in¬ 
terested  parties,  and  recommend  in  each 
case,  or  in  general,  the  facilities  and  assur¬ 
ances  which  these  enterprises  should  obtain 
from  the  Governments. 


These  enterprises  shall  be  devoted  to: 

(a)  The  exploration  and  exploitation  c; 
mineral  resources  in  Latin  America.  ^ 

(b)  The  cultivation  and  marketing  of  a^ri-  * 

cultural  and  forest  products.  : 

(c)  The  establishment  and  development  a  J 

industrial  plants.  ^ 

The  p)ermanent  commission  shall  also  lx  j 
entrusted  with  the  formation  of  a  committet 
in  each  of  the  American  Republics,  con-i 
sisting  of  United  States  and  Latin  .•\me:icai  1 
experts,  to  coojjerate  with  the  cominissioi 
in  carrying  out  this  program.  i 

II.  To  recommend  to  the  Governments  of  tht 
.American  Republics  that  they  request  privatt 
credit  and  investment  organizations,  and  urg« 
official  or  semi-official  institutions  of  this  charac¬ 
ter,  to  cooperate  in  financing  these  enterprises. 

III.  To  communicate  this  resolution  to  the 
Governments  of  the  .\merican  Republics  for  tht 
purposes  herein  set  forth  and  in  order  that  the;' 
may  indicate  to  the  Inter- .American  Financial 
and  Economic  Advisory  Committee  the  possi-| 
bility  which  this  project  has  in  each  country  oi 
finding  practical  and  immediate  application. 

The  Commission  consists  of:  Chairman, 
Edward  J.  Noble,  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States;  Renato 
Azevedo,  of  the  Lloyd  Brasileiro;  J.  Rafael 
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Orcamuno,  Ex-Consul  General  of  Costa 
Rica  in  New  York  and  Ex-Minister  of  his 
country  in  the  United  States;  Carlos 
Campbell  del  C'ampo,  Commercial  At¬ 
tache  of  the  Chilean  Embassy  in  Wash¬ 
ington;  and  G.  W.  Mas^alhaes,  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  International  C'<om- 
pany  of  New  York. 

The  memlx'rs  of  the  Commission  met  in 
Washington  for  the  first  time  on  June  3, 
1940,  and  decided  that  before  the  respec¬ 
tive  national  commissions  of  which  the 
resolution  speaks  are  formed,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the 
subjects  within  its  province.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  the  intention  of  the  Commission  to 
work  for  the  time  being  with  experts  in 
these  subjects  lent  by  the  various  depart- 
t  ments  and  bureaus  of  the  United  States 
Government.  As  soon  as  the  preliminary 
research  has  been  completed  and  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  action  drawn  up,  a  budget  of 
expenditures  for  carrying  it  out  will  be 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
.\dvisory  Committee.  Until  this  budget 
is  approved,  it  is  thought  that  the  Com¬ 
mission  can  obtain  in  \Vashington  the 
loan  of  personnel  to  aid  in  its  task. 

.\s  soon  as  the  preliminary  studies  are 
terminated,  the  Commission  will  report 
to  the  Committee  on  the  projects  that  it 
deems  feasible. 


urgtf  Bolivian- Paraguayan  economic  and 
cultural  pacts 


The  Governments  of  Bolivia  and  Para- 
thp  j  signed  on  October  20,  1939,  four 
pacts  on  economic  and  cultural  inter- 
)ossi-|  change  which  are  expected  to  be  of  definite 
ry  oi  and  practical  aid  in  the  promotion  of  com- 
'•  munications,  trade,  and  intellectual  co- 
lan,  operation  between  the  two  countries, 
f  of  The  first  pact  refers  to  transit  and  pro¬ 
late  vides  (1)  for  the  construction,  as  soon  as 
ifael  possible,  of  a  communication  route  uniting 


the  two  countries  by  land;  (2)  for  the 
appointment  of  a  mixed  commission  to 
study  the  bases  of  a  Bolivian-Paraguayan 
trade  treaty;  and  (3)  for  the  negotiation  of  a 
convention  authorizing  the  transit  of 
Bolivian  products  via  the  Paraguay  River 
in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Peace, 
Friendship  and  Boundaries  of  July  21, 
1938,  and  the  resolution  regarding  freedom 
of  communications  and  transit  adopted  at 
the  Meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign 
•Affairs  of  the  American  Republics  at 
Panama,  October  3,  1939. 

The  second  pact  provides  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  permanent  air  line,  with 
both  passenger  and  mail  serv’ice,  between 
La  Paz  and  Asuncion,  capital  cities  of  the 
two  countries. 

The  third  pact  relates  to  intellectual 
interchange  between  Bolivia  and  Para¬ 
guay.  It  provides  (1)  for  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  the  two  governments  in  sponsor¬ 
ing  exchange  visits  of  university  and  other 
professors  and  students  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  lectures,  holding  conferences,  and 
conducting  other  cultural  missions;  and 

(2)  for  the  allocation  by  each  country  of  a 
portion  of  its  national  budget,  beginning 
in  1940,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  pro¬ 
fessors  and  students  on  exchange  missions. 

The  fourth  pact  provides  for  a  permanent 
exchange  of  cultural  and  scientific  pub¬ 
lications  between  the  two  countries.  It 
stipulates  that  (1)  beginning  January  1, 
1940,  the  government  of  each  country  will 
send  to  its  legation  in  the  other  country 
two  copies  of  each  of  its  official  publications 
and  all  others  in  the  editing  of  which  the 
government  may  have  assisted;  (2)  the 
same  obligation  will  apply  to  the  Bolivian 
and  Paraguayan  National  Libraries  in 
reference  to  all  publicity  and  bibliographi¬ 
cal  material  published  by  them  under  the 
auspices  of  their  respective  governments; 

(3)  the  National  Libraries  of  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay  will  establish  a  Paraguayan  and 
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a  Bolivian  section,  respectively,  to  be 
supported  by  the  government  of  each 
country’,  with  the  object  of  setting  up  a 
collection  of  the  principal  works  reflecting 
the  cultural  and  historical  development  of 
the  other  nation;  and  (4)  special  prefer¬ 
ence  will  l)c  given  to  the  exchange  of 
scientific  and  technical  publications. 

Settlement  of  Refugees  in  the 
Dominican  Republic 

On  January  30,  1940,  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  and  the  Dominican  Republic 
.Settlement  Association,  Inc.,  a  corpora¬ 
tion  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  .State 
of  Xew  York,  entered  into  an  agreement  at 
Ciudad  Trujillo  providing  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  100,000  refugees  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  This  agreement  follows  the 


offer  of  the  Dominican  Republic  to  the  j 
Intergovernmental  Committee,  constituted  ' 
by  the  governments  which  participated  in  1 
the  Evian  conference  on  the  refugee 
problem,  to  open  its  doors  to  refugees  and 
to  receive  up  to  100,000  of  them  within 
its  territory'.  The  agreement  was  signed 
on  behalf  of  the  Dominican  Government 
by  Jose  Garcia,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Interior  and  Police,  and  Raul  Carbuccia, 
Secretary’  of  State  for  Agriculture,  In¬ 
dustry,  and  Labor,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  Settlement  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  by  James  N.  Rosenberg  and 
Joseph  A.  Rosen,  president  and  vice 
president,  respectively,  of  that  Association. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement, 
which  applies  equally  to  Jewish  and  non- 
Jewish  immigrants,  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  “guarantees  to  the  settlers  and  their 
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ROLLING  COUNTRY 

Part  of  the  tract  to  be  settled  by  500  families  under  the  supervision  of  the  Dominican  Republic  Settle 

ment  .Association. 
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Courtesy  of  Stephen  V.  C.  Mo 


HOUSES  IX  THE  REFUGEE  SET¬ 
TLEMENT  AT  SOSUA 

These  houses  were  already  standing  on 
the  traet  of  land  when  it  was  given  by 
Ex-president  Rafael  Trujillo  to  the 
Dominican  Refugee  Association. 


Idescendants  full  opportunity  to  continue 
I  their  lives  and  occupations  free  from 
5  molestation,  discrimination  or  pcrsccu- 
j  tion,  with  full  freedom  of  religion  and 
^religious  ceremonials,  with  equality  of 
?  opportunities  and  of  civil,  legal,  and 
1' economic  rights,  as  well  as  all  other  rights 
ij  inherent  to  human  beings,”  and  offers 
*  them  opportunity  to  acquire  citizenship 
jin  the  Dominican  Republic  in  accordance 
I  with  its  constitution  and  laws.  The  first 

I  contingent  to  be  admitted,  either  in  one 
ir  in  several  separate  groups,  is  to  number 
families,  and  the  settlements  are  to 
i'logress  gradually  through  the  number  of 
'ears  that  mav  be  desirable  or  necessarv  in 


order  that  the  immigrants  may  establish 
themselves  as  independent  and  self-sup¬ 
porting  members  of  society  and  reimburse 
the  Settlement  Association  for  its  expendi¬ 
tures  on  their  behalf. 

It  is  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Settlement 
Association  to  take  care  of  and  to  promote 
the  economic  life  of  the  settlers;  the 
Republic  assumes  no  financial  responsi¬ 
bility  whatsoever  in  the  matter.  The 
Republic,  however,  is  cooperating  with 
the  Association  in  a  material  way  by 
waiving  all  entry  fees,  present  or  future, 
of  settlers  covered  by  the  agreement, 
and  allowing  them  to  bring  in  free  of  all 
duties  such  furniture,  personal  effects. 


Courtesy  of  Stephen  P.  Morriit 


AT  SOSUA 


tools,  equipment,  materials,  and  other 
instruments  as  they  may  need  to  ensure 
their  economic  solvency.  Furthermore, 
the  Settlement  Association  is  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  all  national  and  local 
taxes  on  all  real  and  other  property 
destined  exclusively  to  the  promotion  of 
the  immigration  project,  and  from  all 
duties,  fees,  or  contributions,  local  or 
national,  on  the  transactions  or  acts  of  the 
Association  incidental  to  the  fulfillment  of 
its  purpose  of  transporting  and  establish¬ 
ing  the  immigrants  within  the  Republic. 

The  specific  duties  and  obligations  of  the 
Settlement  Association  in  reference  to 
providing  for  the  transportation,  establish¬ 
ment,  and  maintenance  of  the  refugees 
are  set  forth  in  Article  Sections  d),  e), 
and /),  as  follows: 

d)  The  Association  shall  pay  and  supply  or  cause 
to  be  supplied  all  funds  necessary  to  cover  trans¬ 


portation  expenses  of  settlers,  their  diMiiiWai  kati 
and  their  needs  in  the  Republic,  until  such  tii: 
as  they  may  become  self-supporting; 

e)  The  Association  shall  have  the  right  to  l)i; 
lease,  receive  by  donation,  concession  or  cxi  liaiic 
alienate,  and  in  general  to  acquire,  possess  < 
enjoy  real  or  p>ersonal  prop)erty,  to  burden,  iikk 
gage,  lease,  sell,  sublease,  or  otherwise  dispose 
and  in  general  to  cede  any  of  these  rights 
settlers  or  groups  of  settlers;  to  loan  monies 
them,  sell  them  properties  or  in  any  form  di. 
with  the  settlers  as  the  Association  may  clcr 
necessary  or  convenient;  to  make  regulations  as: 
the  mode  of  economic  activities  and  conditions 
granting  loans,  etc.,  to  settlers;  and  in  i;en<'ri 
shall  have  full  rights  to  deal  with  the  settlers  ar 
with  others,  as  it  may  see  fit,  in  accordance  wi. 
the  Dominican  law; 

/)  The  Association  shall  have  the  right  to  i  qu. 
and  maintain  or  otherwise  dispose  of  places  i 
the  reception,  training  and  education  of  t; 
settlers;  to  construct  for  them  adequate  ckirn 
tories,  school  buildings,  houses  of  worship,  (Iwc. 
ings,  and  exf)erimental  agricultural  fields  and 
general  sujxjrvise  and  promote  the  ph\>k- 
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social,  economic,  and  spiritual  wellbeing  of  the 
settlers,  as  well  as  to  organize,  foster,  and  assist 
purchasing,  selling,  credit,  production,  and  con¬ 
sumption  cooperatives  and  other  types  of  coopera¬ 
tives  among  the  settlers. 

The  agreement,  which  had  to  be  ratified 
by  the  Dominican  Congress  before  it  could 
{become  effective,  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  on  February  20  and  by  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies  on  February  21,  and  was 
promulgated  by  the  President  on  February 
24,  1940,  as  Law  221.  Legislative  action 
was  also  necessary  to  put  into  efl’ect  the 
various  tax  exemptions  in  favor  of  the 
settlers.  Law  218,  promulgated  on  Febru¬ 
ary  23,  1940,  exempts  immigrants  and 
navigation  companies  transporting  them 
from  the  payment  of  deposits  hitherto  re¬ 
quired  in  such  cases;  Law  219,  also  pro- 
mulgated  on  February  23,  1940,  exempts 
ijfrom  import  duties  the  furniture,  tools  and 
S)  other  effects  of  the  settlers;  Law  220,  pro- 
_jmulgated  on  February  24,  1940,  exempts 
from  the  payment  of  all  national  and  local 
taxes  the  associations  recognized  by  the 
Government  as  engaged  in  the  promotion 
of  colonization. 

.\  tract  of  land  of  .some  26,000  acres, 
known  as  the  Sosua  reservation,  near 
Puerto  Plata  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  has  been  given  to  the  Settlement 
.\s.sociation  by  General  Trujillo,  former 
President.  This  land  has  already  been  im¬ 
proved  and  put  under  cultivation  in  part, 
and  it  is  there  that  the  first  group  of  thirty- 
seven  refugees,  who  landed  in  May  from 
Italy,  will  settle.  Others  in  numbers  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  up  the  initial  contingent  of 
500 families  are  expected  to  follow,  and  they 
will  engage  in  activities  of  an  agricultural 
I  bent,  including  livestock  and  poultry  raising 
and  dairying.  On  the  success  of  this  first  ex- 
perimental  venture  will  depend  the  future 
extension  of  the  resettlement  project,  which 
envisages  ultimately  the  establishment  of 
id^homes  and  a  new  life  for  thousands 
’‘'^of  now  homeless  and  persecuted  people. 


Continuance  of  the  work  of  the 
Permanent  Central  Opium 
Board  during  the  war 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  decision 
of  the  Permanent  Central  Opium  Board, 
established  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  under 
the  terms  of  the  Convention  relating  to 
Dangerous  Drugs  signed  at  Geneva  on 
February  19,  1925,  to  continue  its  work 
during  the  course  of  the  present  European 
war,  and  of  the  general  interest  which  this 
decision  will  awaken  in  the  countries  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  the  text  of 
the  letter  (of  September  22)  on  the  subject 
sent  by  the  Board  to  the  States  parties  and 
non-parties  to  the  said  Convention  is 
reproduced  below: 

1)  The  Permanent  Central  Opium  Board  has 
decided  that,  under  existing  Conventions,  its  ac¬ 
tivities  must  be  carried  on  during  a  period  of  war; 
that  the  principle  of  their  continued  existence  must 
be  maintained;  and  that  the  seat  of  the  Board  and 
of  its  Secretariat  should  continue  to  be  at  Geneva 
so  long  as  circumstances  permit. 

2)  The  international  control  limiting  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  regulating  the  distribution  of  narcotic 
drugs  was  started  after  the  war  of  1914,  because, 
during  that  war  and  immediately  after  it,  drug 
addiction  had  become  such  a  serious  menace  that 
almost  every  Government  in  the  world  contributed 
to  instituting  and  effectively  applying  the  inter¬ 
national  control  of  the  traffic.  It  is  evident  that 
the  same  problem  remains  and  will  assume,  dur¬ 
ing  war  and  also  when  hostilities  cease,  an  even 
more  serious  form;  and  that  the  need  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  traffic  is  greater  than  ever  before. 
During  the  last  ten  years  a  world-wide  mechanism 
has  been  set  up  and  is  successfully  working,  with 
centres  in  all  national  administrations  and  its 
official  international  centre  at  Geneva.  At  that 
centre,  the  Permanent  Central  Opium  Board,  an 
independent  non-political  organ,  receives  from 
all  Governments  the  information  essential  to  the 
continuance  of  the  control.  The  contractual  basis 
of  the  work  under  the  Opium  Conventions  of  1925 
and  1931  remains  solid. 

3)  Moreover,  the  Board  has  formed  the  opinion 
that  it  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  of  commanding 
interest  to  all  Governments  that  the  work  which 
has  been  done  for  ten  years  should  not  now  be 
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disrupted.  If  it  is  to  Ik-  pursued  effectively,  the 
machinery  by  which  it  is  carried  out  and  the 
statistical  and  other  information  on  which  it  is 
based  should  be  maintained  and  should  also  be 
instantly  available  at  the  end  of  hostilities. 

4)  Therefore,  the  Board  has  the  honour  to  re¬ 
quest  your  Government  to  continue  to  send  to  the 
Board  at  Geneva  the  statistics  and  estimates  which 
it  has  sent  in  the  past  as  completely  and  as  regu¬ 
larly  as  circumstances  permit. 

The  Governments  of  Honduras,  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  have  already  re¬ 
turned  favorable  replies  to  the  letter  from 
the  Permanent  Central  Opium  Board.  In 
its  reply  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  expressed  the  opinion  that  “it  is 
ujxm  the  operations  of  these  two  boards 
(the  Permanent  Central  Opium  Board  and 
the  Drus;  Super\isor\’  Body),  sujjplement- 
ing  and  coordinating  the  efforts  of  individ¬ 
ual  nations,  that  the  entire  fabric  of 
international  drug  control  ultimately  and 
principally  rests.  This  Government,  in 
consonance  with  that  view,  regards  it  as  of 
the  highest  importance  not  only  to  the 
United  States  but  also  to  the  whole  world 
that  the  Permanent  Central  Opium  Board 
and  the  Drug  Supervisory  Body  should  be 
enabled  to  function  adequately,  effectively 
and  without  interruption,  and  that  they 
should  enjoy  the  cooperation  of  all  nations 

Mexico’s  new  education  law 

On  Decemlx-r  30,  1939,  the  President  of 
Mexico  signed  a  decree,  published  in  the 
Diario  Oficial  of  Mexico,  Vol.  CXVII,  No. 
29,  February'  3,  1940,  which  embodies 
enabling  legislation  to  enforce  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Mexican  Constitution  per¬ 
taining  to  education,  i.  e..  Art.  3;  Art.  27, 
Sec.  Ill;  Art.  31,  Sec.  I;  Art.  73,  Sec.  X 
and  XXV;  and  Art.  123,  Sec.  XII. 

The  new  organic  education  law  provides 
for  free  education  in  government  schools, 
with  compulsory  attendance  to  the  age  of 
fifteen  years.  The  national  system  will 
comprise  pre-school  education  for  children 


of  four  to  six  years  of  age;  primary  (six-vea 
period),  secondary  (three-year  period 
and  vocational  or  high  schools  (minimur 
of  two  years);  normal  schools;  technica 
and  professional  .schools;  post  gradual 
work;  scientific  investigation;  sihtL 
schools;  and  extramural  education.  .V 
education  in  the  Republic  is  to  Ije  ba.sedot 
socialistic  principles  in  accordance  with  tht 
mandates  of  the  Constitution.  Priva: 
educational  institutions  are  authorized  i 
function  with  express  permission  of  th 
Government,  on  condition  that  the; 
equipment,  administration,  personnel,  cui 
riculums  and  study  plans  conform  strict 
to  the  Government  standards,  rules,  an 
regulations.  Private  .schools  are  further 
more  forbidden  to  impart  any  religious  ir 
struction  or  to  maintain  any  relationshi: 
or  affiliation,  direct  or  indirect,  with  ar 
institutions,  groups,  societies,  or  ministe: 
of  any  religious  cult. 

The  .‘\utonomous  University  of  Mexio 
which  is  supported  by  federal  subsi 
excluded  from  the  terms  of  the  n 
will  continue  to  function  und^Tis 
organic  law,  which  was  promulgated 
October  23,  1933.  Private  educatun 
institutions  of  the  university  type  will  enjc  | 
the  same  exemption  and  will  continue ; 
operate  under  special  authorization  of  th 
Department  of  Public  Education. 

The  government  schools  are  to  h 
financed  by  federal,  state,  and  local  fund 
The  Federal  Government  is  proijressivc. 
to  increase  the  percentage  of  its  budsf^ 
allocation  for  education  until  money  an 
facilities  Ix-come  available  to  provic 
compulsory  free  education  for  the  eniir 
country'.  States  and  localities  are  require 
to  make  appropriations  in  amounts  to  h 
agreed  upon  with  the  Department  i 
Public  Education;  such  amounts  mu- 
never  lx-  less  than  the  state  or  locu| 
appropriation  in  effect  at  the  time  tl 
education  law  was  promulgated. 
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The  law  maps  out  an  integrated  and 
regularly  progressive  program  of  study- 
covering  the  child’s  school  life  from  the 
pre-school  period  to  post-graduate  work. 
All  teaching  and  courses  of  study,  in  all 
grades  and  types  of  schools,  are  to  be 
directed  toward  a  physical  and  intellectual 
development  of  the  student  which  will 
instill  in  him  a  spirit  of  initiative,  self- 
confidence,  and  perseverance,  which  will 
give  him  information  and  experience  that 
he  may  convert  into  factors  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  l^h  his  own  and  the  collective 
social  life — AvTiict  will,  in  short,  give  him 
a  sound  foundation  Tor  liecoming  a  useful 
and  self-supporting  citizen  of  his  own 
community  and  of  the  Republic.  The 
natural  capacity  and  aptitude  of  the  child, 
as  well  as  his  psychological  characteristics, 
are  to  be  carefully  considered  at  all  times, 
in  order  to  orient  his  education  toward  the 
vocation,  trade,  or  professio^  in  which  he 
will  be  most  likely  to  succeed.  In  all 
rtides  special  attention  is  to  be  given  to 
preservation  and  improvement  of  the 
’s  health.  Military  instruction,  obli- 
ry  for  boys  under  fifteen,  is  to  begin 
in  the  second  of  the  three  two-year  primary- 
school  periods.  Coeducation  in  all  grades 
is  to  be  established  in  both  government 
and  private  schools  as  soon  as  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  distribution  and  sanitary  facilities 
can  be  adjusted  to  permit  it. 

The  social  function  of  the  school  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  comuni ty  is  outlined  in  the  law. 
Because  of  its  intimate  contact  with  the 
children,  young  people,  and  parents,  the 
school  is  expected  to  develop  the  oppor¬ 
tunity-  which  such  contact  offers  for  im¬ 
provement  of  the  general  culture  of  the 
community  as  a  whole.  Parents  or  guard¬ 
ians  who  send  their  children  to  school 
regularly  and  punctually  will  l)e  given 
special  preference  in  all  cases  in  which 
privileges  or  prerogatives  are  authorized 
by  law,  as  for  example,  in  the  matter 


of  obtaining  loans  from  the  Bank  of  Ejidal 
Credit.  In  all  cases  where  non-attendance 
is  due  to  lack  of  proper  food  or  clothing, 
aid  is  to  be  provided  by  the  school  to 
make  regular  attendance  possible. 

Chapter  V  of  the  decree  pertains  to  the 
so-called  “Article  123  Schools.”  In  com¬ 
pliance  with  Sec.  12  of  Art.  123  of  the 
Constitution,  the  owners  of  agricultural, 
industrial,  mining,  and  other  enterprises 
must  establish  primary-  schools  for  the 
children  of  workers  employed  in  their  busi¬ 
nesses.  The  decree  rules  that  such  schools 
must  Ije  established  whenever  the  number 
of  children  in  the  community  exceeds 
twenty,  regardless  of  the  distance  of  the 
business  from  the  nearest  school.  The 
Department  of  Public  Education  will 
appoint  the  teachers  for  these  schools  and 
will  supervise  their  organization  and  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  schools  are  required  to 
have  one  teacher  for  each  group  of  not 
more  than  fifty  pupils.  The  obligation 
upon  the  business  owners  to  establish  and 
maintain  these  schools  involves  the  com¬ 
plete  initial  outlay — the  provision  of  a 
suitable  building  or  buildings,  equipment, 
materials,  text  books,  library — and  the 
salaries  of  the  teaching  and  administrative 
personnel  and  other  upkeep  expenses. 

The  schools  of  special  preparation  will 
offer  short  terms  of  instruction  for  deter¬ 
mined  activities  which  do  not  require  pro¬ 
longed  study  and  which,  because  of  their 
specialized  character,  are  not  a  part  of  the 
regular  public  school  training.  In  this 
category-  are  schools  for  educational 
experimentation  and  demonstration;  those 
for  the  physically  and  mentally  handi¬ 
capped;  regional  rural  schools;  schools  of 
industrial  arts,  domestic  science,  sewing 
and  dressmaking,  beauty-  culture,  theater, 
the  dance,  typing  and  stenography;  and 
nine-year  schools  for  workers.  These  lat¬ 
ter  will  offer  primary-  and  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  for  workers  over  fifteen  years  of  age. 
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with  oblis[atory  military  instruction  during 
the  thrcc-year  secondary  course. 

Normal  school  training  for  teachers  is 
divided  into  four  types:  rural,  urban,  kin¬ 
dergarten,  and  higher  normal  training, 
with  minimum  courses  of  two  to  three 
years.  Scientific  investigation  is  to  be 
fostered  by  the  Government  by  means  of 
official  research  institutions  and  by  aid  to 
private  institutions.  Provision  is  also  made 
for  extramural  education,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  impart  the  elements  of  culture 
and  to  teach  reading  and  writing  to  illit¬ 
erates,  to  offer  opportunity  to  adults  to 
complete  or  to  review  their  school  work, 
to  organize  and  direct  the  social  activities 
of  children,  young  people,  and  women, 
and  to  cooperate  with  existing  workers’ 
clubs.  In  its  promotion  of  this  type  of 
educational  activity,  the  Government  may 
avail  itself  of  the  moral  and  material  sup¬ 
port  of  private  and  special  schools. 

The  importance  of  the  interchange  of 
students  and  professors  with  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  is  recognized  by  the  law,  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  appropriations  shall  be  made  in 
the  education  budget  to  send  Mexicans  to 
foreign  countries  for  study  and  to  bring 
foreign  technical  experts  to  the  country 
for  instruction  purposes.  Scholarships  and 
fellowships  for  outstanding  students  are 
also  to  be  provided. 
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The  duties  of  the  Mexican  Congress  in 
reference  to  educational  matters  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  detail  and  include  among  othen 
the  following:  To  coordinate  and  appor¬ 
tion  educational  functions  among  the 
Federal  Government,  the  States,  and  the 
localities  and  to  fix  the  financial  contribu¬ 
tions  for  such  serv'ice;  to  determine  the 
obligations  of  the  owners  of  businesses  (in 
regard  to  the  “.Article  123  Schools”)  and 
to  require  their  fulfillment;  to  convoke 
periodic  conferences  for  the  discussion  of 
the  educational  problems  of  the  country; 
to  send  groups  of  selected  teachers  to 
other  countries  to  study  new  methods  and 
procedures  which  may  be  adapted  for  the 
improvement  of  education  in  Mexico;  to 
establish  an  interchange  with  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  students  and  professors;  to  stimu¬ 
late  authors  in  the  writing  of  educational 
works,  providing  for  the  free  publication  of 
their  works  or  giving  them  compensatimi 
in  money;  and  to  confer  special  honors  for 
distinguished  service  in  education. 

Private  and  special  schools  are  given  a 
period  of  six  months  in  which  to  adjust 
their  organization  and  administration  to 
comply  with  the  new  law.  The  same 
period  of  time  is  allotted  in  which  to 
unify  and  coordinate  the  educational 
system  between  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments. — D.M.T. 
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